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PRACTITIONERS  OF  THE  HEALING  ART 

The  incongruous  association  of  ecclesiastics  and  physicians,  bar¬ 
bers  and  surgeons,  grocers  and  apothecaries  with  the  healing  art  in 
fourteenth  century  England  is  explained  by  the  early  history  of  the 
medical  profession. 

For  many  years  both  before  and  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  the 
clergy  were  practically  the  only  persons  who  taught  and  practised 
physic.  It  is  true  that  not  all  physicians  were  ecclesiastics:  in 
Doomsday  Book  ^  there  are  several  references  to  a  group  of  medical 
practitioners  who  were  neither  quacks  nor  inmates  of  a  monastery; 
Grimbald  who  appears  as  witness  to  several  royal  charters  *  evidently 
lived  at  the  court  of  Henry  I;  Gilbert,  a  witness  to  a  charter  of 
the  same  reign  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  was  a  lay  physician;  but 
among  the  witnesses  to  another  charter  at  St.  Paul’s  is  the  name  of 
Clarumbald,  physician  and  chaplain.* 

*  [Record  Publications]  ed.  Farley,  1783,  vol.  1,  49B. 

*  Printed  in  Moore,  The  History  of  the  Study  of  Medicine  in  the  British  Isles, 
1906,  appendix  1. 

*  Hist  MSS.  Com.,  Ninth  Report,  pp.  66-7. 
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It  is  possible  that  such  lay  physicians  were  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  old  Roman  Medici,  but,  as  we  cannot  tell  whether  any  of  the 
Medici  survived  the  Saxon  invasion,  the  hypothesis  cannot  be  proved. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  during  the  Middle  Ages  physic  was  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  Jews.  The  Hebrew  court  physicians  among  the  Spanish 
Arabs  did  much  to  preserve  and  transmit  to  modem  Central  and 
Western  Europe  the  medical  lore  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome;  in 
Central  Europe,  from  Charlemagne  to  Francis  I,  every  ruling  prince 
had  a  Hebrew  as  personal  physician ;  in  Italy,  the  schools  of  medicine 
at  Montpellier  and  Salerno  were  largely  founded  and  sustained  by 
them.  The  heads  of  the  Romish  Church  were  extremely  envious  and 
by  the  authority  of  Popes  and  Cotmcils  it  was  enacted  by  canon  law 
that  no  Jew  might  be  a  physician,  and  those  who  sought  the  aid  of 
Jewish  physicians  were  sentenced  to  formal  excommunication;  yet 
the  Jews  continued  to  flourish.  We  do  not  hear  of  such  Jewish 
physicians  in  England  during  this  period;  probably,  as  the  Jews 
were  generally  expelled  from  this  country  by  Edward  I  in  1290,  few 
remained. 

The  profession  became  so  lucrative  and  its  abuses  consequently 
so  infamous  that  in  1139  the  Roman  Cotmcil  under  Pope  Innocent  II 
forbade  all  clergy  to  meddle  with  physic;  in  1163,  according  to  the 
8th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Tours,  monks  were  prohibited  from 
staying  out  of  their  monasteries  for  longer  than  two  months  at  a 
time  and  forbidden  to  teach  or  practice  physic;  this  canon  was  re¬ 
inforced  in  1179,  but  either  it  fell  again  into  neglect  or  the  monks 
found  a  way  to  evade  it,  for  in  1215  Pope  Innocent  III  objected  to 
the  clergy  giving  so  much  time  to  the  study  of  healing  and,  as  he 
also  considered  the  manual  part  of  surgery  degrading  to  Holy 
Orders,  he  issued  an  Ordinance  debarring  clergy  from  performing 
any  operation  involving  the  shedding  of  blood;  by  two  further  de¬ 
crees,  the  first  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  the  second  by  Pope  Qement  V  in  the  early  fourteenth 
centiuy,  surgery  was  formally  separated  from  physic. 

Apparently  the  monks  continued  to  practise  physic  and  in  the 
thirteenth  century  they  were  rivalled  by  the  Franciscan  Friars,  who 
lived  a  practical  rather  than  a  contemplative  Christian  life  and  who 
were  the  first  to  give  systematic  attention  to  medical  studies  in 
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contact  with  actual  experiment.  Surgery,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
largely  abandoned  to  ignorant  lay  persons.  The  priests  still  attempted 
to  keep  a  hold  on  the  art  by  making  the  barbers,  who  had  been 
employed  formerly  to  shave  the  monks’  heads  and  perform  minor 
surgical  operations,  work  imder  their  direction;  these  men  assumed 
the  title  of  Barber-surgeons,*  finally  freed  themselves  from  monkish 
supervision  and  became  a  fraternity  obtaining  a  charter  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  in  1462. 

While  physic  was  being  divorced  from  surgery,  pharmacy  also 
was  becoming  a  separate  branch  of  the  healing  art  and  those  who 
applied  themselves  specially  to  the  study  of  materia  medica  became 
known  as  apothecaries ;  they  were  associated  with  the  ‘  Pepperers  ’ 
or  ‘  Grocers  ’  who  afterwards  amalgmated  with  the  ‘  Spicers 

During  the  fourteenth  century  the  rift  between  physic  and  surgery 
widened.  In  classical  times  medicine  and  surgery  were  one,  both  the 
Hippocratic  writings  and  the  works  of  Galen  advocating  their  close 
alliance,  but  as  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century 
William  Salicet '  protested  against  the  division  of  surgery  and  medi- 
dne;  Lanfrank*  also  realized  the  danger  of  their  separation.  The 
existence  of  medicine  and  surgery  as  separate  branches  of  the  healing 
art  is  proved  by  the  following  passages  from  the  literature  of  the 
period :  Qiaucer  makes  a  clear  distinction  between  the  surgeon  and 
the  physician  in  his  ‘  Tale  of  Melibeus  *;  ^  similarly  \n  The  Book 
of  the  Knight  of  la  Tour  Landry  both  are  named: 

And  also  she  hadde  her  medicines  and  surgens  forto  hele  and  medicine  all 
snche  as  were  nedefull.* 

The  same  distinction  is  made  in  Dialogues  in  French  and  English  by 
Caxton : 

And  the  maistres  of  medicyns 
And  the  surgyens  also.* 

*  The  Company  of  Barbers,  in  existence  as  a  trade  guild  in  1308  was  composed  of 
(a)  barbers  who  practised  barbery  and  (b)  those  who  practised  surgery ;  the  latter 
were  first  noted  as  a  separate  and  distinct  body  in  1368. 

*  An  Italian  physician.  fL  1245. 

*  A  great  teacher  of  surgery  at  Paris,  d.  1306.  Science  of  Cimrgie,  p.  298.  E.  E. 
T.  S.  102. 

*  Canterlmry  Tales.  B.  1.  2201 ;  1.  2219,  ed.  A.  W.  Pollard  and  Others,  1925. 

*  chap.  103.  E.  E.  T.  S.  33,  1868. 

•p.  25, 1.  8-9.  E  E.  T.  S.,  E  S.  79,  1900. 
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In  this  same  work  the  special  departments  of  ‘  Maximian  the 
maistre  of  phisike  '  and  ‘  Morysse  the  surgyan  ’  are  distinguished. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that,  in  these  lines  of  Caxton,  the  surgeon 
does  make  use  of  ointments,  plasters  and  drinks  as  well  as  of  the 
knife  and  John  Ardeme,  a  skilful  English  surgeon  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  has  several  references  to  ointments  and  plasters  in  his 
Treatises  on  Fistula  Ano;^'  conversely  Chaucer’s  ‘  Doctour  of 
Phisik  ’  was  equally  skilled  in  both  medicine  and  surgery.^* 

The  fact  that  sometime  between  1421  and  1423  an  attempt  was 
made  to  form  an  united  guild  of  surgeons  and  physicians  proves  the 
existence  of  these  two  distinct  branches  of  the  healing  art  and  also 
that  the  need  for  a  closer  relationship  between  medicine  and  surgery 
was  beginning  to  be  realised.  Their  separation  was  regretted  by 
John  Mirfeld  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  his  txx^ 
Breviarium  Bartholomei. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  physician  became  rivalled  in  social 
status  by  the  court  surgeon  who  now  existed  as  distinct  from  the 
barber-surgeon.  Historical  records  shew  that  a  Guild  of  Surgeons, 
as  distinct  from  the  Guild  of  Barber-Stmgeons,  existed  in  London 
at  this  period  although  it  did  not  obtain  a  charter  of  incorporation 
until  1462.  Probably  when  the  barbers  took  over  the  craft  of 
surgery,  the  more  enlightened  among  them,  by  attending  lectures 
and  practising  dissection,  gradually  became  more  proficient  in  their 
art  and  finally  spumed  the  degrading  association  of  surgery  with 
barbery. 

The  barber-surgeon,  together  with  the  many  kinds  of  itinerant 
quack  and  the  now  ill-reputed  friar  came  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
social  scale;  in  between  came  the  apothecary,  still  remaining  the 
appanage  of  the  physician: 

«p.  41. 

“  Issued  in  1376,  ed.  D’Arcy  Power.  E.  E.  T.  S.  139,  1910. 

”  Canterbury  Tales,  Prol.  L  412-13.  John  of  Gaddesden,  c  1280-1361,  author  oi 
die  Rosa  Anglica,  claimed  to  be  very  proficient  in  bone-setting.  The  famous  surgeon 
Gui  de  Chauliac  was  a  physician  of  Montpellier  but  the  surgeons  were  not  luually 
physicians. 

”  Cf.  a  record  in  1308  in  Atmals  of  the  Barber-Surgeons  of  London,  ed.  Young, 
1890,  p.  25;  1369,  Letter  Book  G,  fol.  ccxix,  quoted  in  Memorials  of  London,  ed. 
Riley,  1868,  p.  337;  1392,  Letter  Bo(^  H,  foL  276,  quoted  in  South,  Memorials  of 
the  Craft  of  Surgery,  1886,  p.  20. 
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Ftil  redy  hadde  he  his  apothecaries 
To  sende  him  drogges  and  his  letuaries 

but  thotigh  still  a  tradesman,  the  apothecary  was  of  a  better  social 
status  than  his  predecessor,  the  mere  grocer/* 

The  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

(a)  their  connection  with  the  Church  in  the  fourteenth  century 

By  this  time  the  medical  profession  had  to  a  great  extent  lost  its 
early  association  with  the  Church.  D’Arcy  Power  ”  maintains  that 
the  physician  of  this  period  was  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  a 
churchman;  he  learnt  abstract  science  in  the  monasteries  and  the 
scientific  side  of  medicine  at  a  university ;  after  graduating  he  often 
got  preferment.  Such  a  physician  was  usually  attached  to  the  house¬ 
hold  of  a  great  personage  but  this  would  not  prevent  him  from 
practising  amongst  the  people  as  well,  for  John  of  Gaddesden,  who 
was  a  court  physician,  often  gives  an  alternative  prescription  ‘  if  the 
patient  be  poor.’  ^*  Conversely  John  Mirfeld  is  an  example  of  a  lay 
physician  who  later  in  life  became  a  great  theologian  and  a  member 
of  a  regular  order. 

It  is  questionable  whether  Chaucer’s  ‘  Doctour  of  Phisik  ’  was  in 
Holy  orders ;  the  Host  describes  him  as 

...  a  propre  man 
And  lyk  a  prelat,  by  Seint  Ronyan 

which  certainly  suggests  that  he  was  an  ecclesiastic.** 

“  drugs.  MS.  Harl.  has  '  dragges,'  a  kind  of  digestive  powder  for  weak  stomachs. 

**  Electuaries  or  medicinal  pastes  consisting  of  a  powder  or  other  ingredient  mixed 
widi  hooey,  preserve  or  syrop  of  some  kind.  Chaucer,  Canterbury  Tales,  ProL,  L 
425-3& 

”  Apothecaries  held  court  appointments,  cf.  Exchequer  AccousUs,  363/18.  m.  4d. 

English  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  Fourteenth  Century,*  Lancet,  1914,  ii, 
p.  176. 

^Rosa  Anglica:  an  Early  Modem  Irish  Translation  of  a  Section  of  the  Medical 
Textbook  of  John  of  Gaddesden,  ed.  and  trans.  into  Modem  English  by  W.  WulflF. 
Irish  Text  Soc.,  voL  25,  [1923]  1929,  p.  101. 

Canterbury  TaUs,  C.  1.  309-10. 

**  Both  John  of  Gaddesden,  who  was  a  Bachelor  of  Theology,  and  John  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  (Burgoyne),  d.  1372,  who  passes  as  Sir  John  Mandeville,  have  been  suggested 
as  the  possible  original  of  Chaucer’s  pilgrim  doctor. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  ‘  Doctour  ’  seems  to  be  particularly  regard¬ 
less  of  spiritual  matters: 

His  studie  was  but  litel  on  the  Bible 

which  sugg^ts  that  he  was  a  cold-blooded  rationalist,  relying  on 
his  own  skill  and  leaving  out  of  accoimt  Divine  power  over  disease 
and  its  cure.  It  must  be  realized  that  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
period  sickness  and  disease  implied  God’s  favour  as  is  illustrated 
in  the  following  quotation: 

Sicnesse  is  the  goldsmith  thet  ithe  blisse  of  heouene  ouerguldeth  thine 
crune.  .  .  .  The  thet  mei  theonne  etsterten**  thet  ilke  grislich**  wo,  and 
dieo  atelich  **  pinen,  thumb  sicnesse  thet  ageth,*'  thuruh  eni  vuel  thet  her  is, 
seliliche  mei  heo  siggen.** 

Therefore  the  Host  may  mean  ”  either  that  the  ‘  Doctour  ’  was 
worthy,  had  he  been  a  priest,  to  be  made  a  prelate,  or  that  he  was 
such  a  fine  fellow  that  the  Church  would  possibly  make  a  bishop  of 
him  as  She  often  made  of  both  doctors  and  lawyers  who  rose  to 
any  eminence. 

Supposing,  that  the  ‘  Doctour  of  Phisik  ’  was  an  ecclesiastic, 
Chaucer  may  have  meant  that  although  he  was  a  graduate  in  the¬ 
ology,  this  subject  was  not  evident  in  his  library,  his  favourite  study 
being  medicine : 

Wei  knew  he  the  olde  Esculapius  ** 

And  Deyscorides  *•  and  eek  Rufus,*® 


“  Canterbury  Tales,  ProL  L  438. 

••  escape. 

**  dreadful. 

•*  deadly. 

**  passeth  away. 

**  may  call  herself  blessed.  Ancren  Riwle,  Camden  Soc.  57,  pp.  182,  184. 

”  Cf.  Morris, '  The  Physician  in  Chaucer,’  Fnmivall’s  Miscellany,  1901. 

**  Aesculapius  left  no  works  but  in  the  Library  of  Dover  Priory  there  was  a  book 
entitled  Trismegistus  ad  Asclepinm  one  leaf  of  which  begins  with  the  words 
‘  Asclepius  iste  pro  sole  ’ ;  Chaucer  may  have  had  this  in  mind. 

**  Dioscorides,  c  2nd  cent  A.  D.  compiled  in  Greek  a  materia  ntedica,  translated 
into  Latin  (9th  cent)  but,  as  his  work  became  well  known  only  in  the  16th  cent, 
probably  the  14th  cent,  physician  knew  only  extracts  available  through  Latin  books. 
**  Rufus  of  Ephesus,  c  2nd  cent  A.  D. 
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Olde  Ypocras,*'  Haly  •*  and  Galyen  •• 

Serapion,**  Razis  ••  and  Avycen  •• 

Averrois,**  Damascien  **  and  Constantyn.** 

Bernard  **  and  Gatesden  and  Gilbertyn 

In  the  academic  world  of  the  fourteenth  century  all  learning  was 
subordinate  to  theology: 

and  herefore  seyn  wise  doctours  that  it  is  more  to  preche  wel  than  to  do  ony 
other  craft,  as  phisik  or  alkemonye.^* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  during  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  medical  faculties  had  been  established  at 
the  foreign  universities**  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  at  Oxford  **  thus  providing  facilities  of  study  for  the  layman. 

The  surgeons  were  less  closely  connected  with  the  Church;  many 
of  them  had  taken  orders  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  held 
preferment. 

'*  Hippocrates  said  to  be  descended  from  Aesculapius  and  bom  at  Cos,  460  B.  C 
**  Abul-hassan  *Ali  ben  Ridhwan  ben  'Ali  ben  Jajar,  bora  at  Ghizdi  c.  A.  D.  980, 
known  chiefly  as  a  conunentator  on  Galen  and  Hippocrates. 

"Galen,  A.D.  130-200. 

"  Either  Serapion  the  Elder,  9th  cent.,  a  physician  of  Gondesapor,  or  Serapion 
the  Younger,  11th  cent,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  drugs. 

"Abu  Bakh  Muhanomad  ben  Zakariya,  Shh-lOth  cent  author  of  Contintns 
Almansor,  and  a  treatise  on  smallpox  and  measles. 

"  Abu  ’Ali  al-Husain  ben  Abdallah  ibn  Sina,  A.  D.  978-1036,  author  of  the  Cemon. 
"  Abul-walid  Muhammad  ben  Ahmad  ben  Muhammad  ibn  Rushd,  A.  D.  1126-98, 
a  commentator  on  Aristotle. 

"Joannus  Damascenus,  quoted  in  the  Middles  Ages  as  the  author  of  certain 
Arabic  translations  now  attributed  either  to  Mesue  the  Elder,  8th  cent.,  or  to 
Serapion  the  Elder. 

'*  Constantinus  Afer,  11th  cent,  wrote  many  works,  mostly  translations,  at  Monte 
Catsino. 

"  Bernard  Gordinius,  a  teacher  at  Montpellier  and  author  of  LUhtm  Medicinae, 
1305. 

"Gilbert  Anglicus,  12th-13th  cent,  a  scholar  of  Salerno;  his  Compendium  Medir 
due  was  the  first  medical  work  by  an  English  author  to  survive  to  the  present  day. 
“ '  De  officio  pastorali,’  cap  23",  English  Works  of  Wyclif,  p.  442.  E.  E.  T.  S.  74. 
"  See  Rashdall,  The  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  1895. 

"See  Wood,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  1796,  voL  1, 
p.  765. 
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(b)  as  University  graduates 

It  is  probable  that  most  physicians  of  the  fourteenth  century  were 
University  graduates.  We  are  not  told  where  Chaucer’s  ‘  Doctour  ’ 
was  educated  but  he  was  well  acquainted  with  at  least  fifteen  authors, 
seven  of  them  Arabian  and  five  Greek. 

The  title  of  doctor,  at  the  present  day,  is  that  conferred  by  the 
highest  university  degree.  Originally  there  were  only  two  degrees, 
bachelor  and  master,  the  titles  of  ‘  professor '  and  ‘  doctor  ’  being 
synonymous  with  the  latter.  The  process  by  which  this  last  title 
became  an  actual  degree  cannot  be  clearly  traced.  The  title  was  not 
known  in  England  imtil  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  and 
was  long  confined  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  to  the 
faculties  of  Law  and  Divinity.  By  the  fourteenth  century  the 
doctor’s  degree  was  also  conferred  in  Medicine.**  Chaucer’s  physi¬ 
cian  may  therefore  be  a  ‘  doctour  ’  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word; 
if  not,  Chaucer’s  appellation  may  throw  light  on  the  origin  of  the 
courtesy  title  of  *  doctor  ’  given  by  the  public  to-day  to  all  qualified 
medical  practitioners. 

There  is  a  historical  tradition  that  the  physicians  rather  despised 
their  surgical  colleagues.**  They  certainly  did  despise  the  barber- 
surgeons  but  it  is  probable  that  in  England  the  court  surgeons, 
at  least,  were  on  equal  terms  with  the  physicians.  The  following 
reference  from  literature  shews  that  some  of  the  surgeons  were 
university-trained  men  *^  although  others  were  licensed  by  the  Guild 
of  Surgeons :  in  Morte  Arthurs  when  Arthur  is  dying : 

A  surgyn  of  Saleme  enserches  his  wondes.^ 

**  John  of  Gaddesden  became  M.  D.  of  Merton  College  in  1309.  For  details  of 
die  medical  course  at  Oxford  in  the  14th  cent,  see  Neuberger,  History  of  Medicint, 
trans.  Playfair,  vol.  2,  pt  1,  pp.  106-7. 

“e.g.,  at  the  Medical  School,  Paris.  According  to  D’Arcy  Power  (‘How 
surgery  became  a  profession  in  London,’  Med.  Mag.,  8,  1899)  the  Doctor  of  Physic 
was  superior  to  the  Master  of  Surgery;  he  may  be  referring,  not  to  an  academic 
degree,  but  to  the  title  of  Master  which  members  of  the  (juild  of  Surgeons  were 
privileged  to  use;  the  Masters  wore  a  special  c^  and  robe  and  in  a  few  years 
annexed  the  prefix  ‘  de,’  e.  g.,  Johannes  de  Ardeme. 

**  There  were  degrees  in  surgery  but  the  *  Doctor  legens  ’  in  surgery  was  required 
to  be  also  an  M.  D.  Rashdall,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  247. 

“L  4311.  E.E.T.S.  a 
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The  English  surgeon  John  Ardeme  was  trained  at  Montpellier; 
be  was  an  expert  operator  and  seems  to  have  obtained  fees  com¬ 
parable  with  those  of  the  modem  specialist.  Henri  de  Mondeville 
even  considered  surgery  to  be  superior  to  physic.  He  says : 

autem  cyrurgia  nostra  .  .  .  salva  reverentia  medicorum  a  nobis 
cjmrgicis  et  omnibus  illiteratis  reputator  certior  et  eligibilior,  nobilior,  se- 
carior,  perfectior,  magis  necessaria.  .  .  .  Nobilior  quia  curat  quod  curari 
ooo  potest  cum  omnibus  remediis  medicorum.**. 

(c)  their  social  status 

There  is  evidence  that  both  the  physicians  and  the  surgeons  were 
men  of  importance  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Since  dress 
was  regulated  by  station  we  can  conclude  that  the  physicians  held 
a  high  social  position ;  Chaucer’s  ‘  Doctour  ’  wears  a  costly  dress : 

In  sangwyn  and  in  pers**  he  clad  was  al, 

Lyned  with  taffata  and  with  sendal.*^ 

The  author  of  Piers  Plowman  also  describes  the  rich  dress  of  the 
practitioners  of  medicine  in  his  time :  ‘  Hunger  ’  says 

And  yif  thow  diete  the  thus  I  dar  legge  myne  eres 
That  Phisik  shall  his  furred  hodes  for  his  fode  selle, 

And  his  cloke  of  Calabre  **  with  alle  the  knappes  **  of  golde.** 

In  the  ‘  Testament  of  Cresseid '  Mercury  is  described  as 

Doctour  in  phisik,  cled  in  scarlot  gown, 

And  furrit  weill,  as  sic  ane  aucht  to  be. 

Honest  and  gude,  and  not  ane  word  could  le.** 

There  is  no  corresponding  description  of  the  surgeons’  dress  but 
that  they  were  men  of  considerable  social  rank  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  Thomas  Morstede  and  John  Harwe,  both  sworn  as  supervisors 

**  Pagel,  Di*  Chirurgu  des  Heinrich  von  Mondeville,  1892,  p.  79. 

**  a  bluish  grey. 

“  a  kind  of  rich,  thin  silk  used  for  lining.  Canterbury  Tales,  Prol.  L  439-40. 

**  Calabrian  fur. 

*•  knobs,  buttons. 

**  Piers  Plouman.  B.  VI,  1.  270-2,  ed.  W.  W.  Skeat,  1886;  see  also  ibid.,  XX, 

L166-a 

"L  250-52.  Chaucerian  and  other  Pieces,  no.  17,  Supplement  to  the  works  of 
Chaucer,  ed.  W.  W.  Skeat,  1897. 
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of  surgery  in  1422,  had  been  surgeons  to  Henry  V,  the  former 
having  been  with  him  at  Agincourt;  Morstede  afterwards  became 
surgeon  to  Henry  VI  and  later  a  sheriff  of  the  City  of  London. 

(d)  their  general  character  and  morals 

With  regard  to  general  morals,  the  surgeons  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
the  more  enviable  reputation.  The  author  of  Piers  Plowman  in 
particular  was  no  friend  of  the  physicians;  he  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  make  the  following  general  charge : 

For  morthereres  area  mony  leches,  lorde  hem  amende ! 

Thei  do  men  deye  thorwe  here  drynkes  er  destine  it  wolde.** 

This  idea  of  a  physician  doing  more  harm  than  good  is  also  found 
in  ‘  A  Poem  on  the  Times  of  Edward  II ' : 

.  .  .  this  fisisiens 

That  helpeth  men  to  dye.*^ 

The  author  of  Piers  Plowman  is  especially  satirical  with  regard  to 
the  dishonesty  of  physicians  when  he  makes  the  doctors  offer  shelter 
to  Liar : 

Thanne  loured  leches  and  lettres  thei  sent 

That  he  sholde  wonye  “  with  hem  wateres  to  loke.** 

Chaucer  alone  throws  any  light  upon  the  more  creditable  side 
of  the  physician’s  character ;  the  ‘  Doctour  of  Phisik  ’  is  a  man  of 
simple  habits: 

Of  his  diete  mesurable  was  he 
For  it  was  of  no  superfluitee. 

But  of  street  norissyng  and  diKestible.*^ 

In  spite  of  his  fondness  for  gold  he  is  ‘  but  esy  of  dispence  ’  and 
the  tale  which  he  tells  is  of  a  sober  kind,  in  keeping  with  his  char¬ 
acter,  and  ends  with  some  moral  advice. 

“B.  VI.  L27W. 

”  Stanza  39,  Political  Songs  of  England,  Camden  Sot  6,  1839. 

"dwell. 

"  examint  B.  11,  L  223-4. 

"  Ci^iUerbury  Tales,  ProL  L  435-37. 
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Chaucer  also  gives  a  favourable  picture  of  the  licensed  surgeon : 

A  sorgrien,  by  licence  and  assent  of  swiche  as  weren  wise,  up  roos  and  to 
Mdibeus  seyde  as  ye  may  heere :  ‘  Sire,’  quod  he,  ’  as  to  us  surgiens  aper- 
teneth  that  we  do  to  every  wight  the  beste  that  we  can,  where  as  we  been 
withholde,  and  to  oure  patientz  that  we  do  no  damage;  wherfore  it  happeth 
many  tyme  ofte  that  whan  twey  men  han  everich  woimded  oother,  oon  same 
snrgien  heeleth  hem  bothe;  wherfor  imto  otire  art  it  is  not  pertinent  to 
norice  werre,  ne  parties  to  supporte.’ 

These  lines  are  in  keeping  with  John  Ardeme’s  description  of  the 
ideal  surgeon.**  He  is  to  put  the  patient’s  welfare  first  but  is  not  to 
neglect  his  fee  ‘  ffor  ouer  scarse  askyngis  setteth  at  not  both  the 
markette  and  the  thing.’ 

Chaucer  maintains  that  physicians  and  surgeons  should  be  suitably 
rewarded  for  their  services ; 

for  they  sholde  do  the  moore  ententif  bisynesse  ...  for  al  be  it  so  that  they 
been  youre  freendes,  therefore  shal  ye  not  suffren  that  they  serve  yow  for 
nogfit,  but  ye  oghte  the  rather  gerdone  ••  hem  and  shewe  hem  youre  largesse.** 

There  is  no  doubt  that  both  physicians  and  surgeons  had  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  their  fees  in  the  fourteenth  century,**  and  this 
fact  may  partly  account  for  the  avarice  which  was  the  most  notorious 
vice  of  the  physicians.  Even  Chaucer  cannot  withhold  a  sly  hit  at  the 
profession  in  his  description  of  the  ‘  Doctour  of  Phisik  ’ : 

For  gold  in  phisik  is  a  cordial 
Therefore  he  lovede  gold  in  special** 

and  in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  *^  there  is  a  definite  accusation  of 
greed: 

Physicians  and  advocates 
Gone  right  by  the  same  yates; 

They  selle  her  science  for  wynnyng. 

And  hatmte  her  craft  for  gret  getyng. 


They  wole  not  worchen  in  no  wise. 

But  for  lucre  and  coveitise. 

“  Ibid.,  B.  I.  2201-4.  “  reward. 

**  Fistula  in  Ano,  p.  2.  **  Canterbury  Tales,  B.  1.  2461-65. 

**  Henri  de  Mondeville  divides  his  patients  into  five  classes  from  this  point  of 
view,  see  Pagel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  73-75. 

*•  Chaucer,  Ibid.,  Prol.  1.  443-44. 


”  For  full  quotation,  see  1.  5721-44. 
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Yet  all  physicians  were  not  rogues,  for  by  denouncing  ‘  fals 
leches  ’  the  author  of  Piers  Plowmcm  implies  that  there  might  be 
good  ones : 

Harlotes**  and  bores  and  also  fals  leches 

Thei  asken  hure  huyre  ••  er  they  hit  have  deserved.^* 

but  true  physicians  were  few  and  far  between : 

There  aren  meny  luthere  leches  and  leele  leches  few/* 

Poor  men  were  not  given  the  same  consideration  as  the  rich : 

Hit  must  be  a  cnect,  a  crouned  wyght. 

That  knoweth  that  quaysy  **  from  ben  &  pese 
Or  ellys  theyre  medsyns  they  have  no  myght 
To  geve  a  man  lysens  to  lyve  in  ease/* 

Chaucer’s  description  of  the  ‘  Poure  Persoun  of  a  Toun  ’  might 
have  been  equally  well  applied  to  the  poor  parish  doctor  but  of  such 
a  one  Chaucer  says  nothing.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  during  a 
period  of  so  much  sickness,  the  care  of  the  ailing  among  the  poorer 
classes  should  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  quacks,  yet  these  together 
with  the  barbers  and  friars  formed  a  much  larger  class  than  the 
surgeons  and  physicians,  who  mig^t  be  termed  the  aristocracy  of 
the  profession. 

The  Quacks 

The  quacks  were,  almost  without  exception,  low  fellows.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  the  practice  of  medicine  was  largely  in  the  able 
hands  of  the  Franciscan  Friars  but  by  the  foiuleenth  century  the 
Order  had  degenerated  and  the  friar  was  now  generally  recognized 
as  a  mountebank  and  rogue.  The  details  of  his  multifarious  activi¬ 
ties  are  described  fully  in  Chaucer’s  ‘  Prologue  *  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales’. 

His  typet  was  ay  farsed  **  full  of  knyves 
And  p)rnnes,  for  to  yeven  yonge  wyves; 

“  rascals.  **  wicked. 

••  hire  money.  ”  Ibid..  C  IX,  L  296. 

”  C.  Text,  IV,  L  302-3.  ’•  nausea. 

**  *  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins,*  1.  21-4,  Political,  Religious  and  Love  Poems.  E.  E 
T.  S.  15,  1866. 

”  Couterbury  Tales.  Prol.  1.  491-4. 


”  stuffed. 
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And  certeinly  he  hadde  a  murye  note ; 

Wei  koude  he  synge  and  pleyen  on  a  rote : 

Of  yedd3mges  he  baar  ontrely  the  pris ; 

His  nekke  whit  was  as  the  flour-de-lys, 

Ther  to  he  strong  was  as  a  champion. 

He  knew  the  tavemes  well  in  all  the  toun 
And  everich  hostiler  and  tappestere 
Bet  than  a  lazer  or  a  beggestere 

and  in  the  ‘  Song  against  the  Friars  *  of  which  the  following  couplet 
is  an  excerpt : 

Thai  dele  with  purses,  p]mnes,  and  knyres, 

With  gyrdles,  gloves,  for  wenches  and  wyves.*® 

As  for  the  barbers  who  practised  surgery,  they  had  always  held 
a  very  humble  position.  The  following  quotations  illustrate  the 
social  position  of  the  barber-surgeon : 

*  There  were  als  of  Martes  divisioon. 

The  harbour  and  the  bocher,  and  the  sm]rth.’*^ 

'  A  mytie  child  he  was,  so  God  me  save, 

Wei  koude  he  laten  blood  and  clippe  and  shave 
And  maken  a  chartre  of  lond  or  acquitance.'  ** 

There  were  several  recognized  itinerant  occupations  forming  sub¬ 
ordinate  grades  of  surgery.  One  of  the  most  important  **  was  the 
dentist  and  according  to  the  author  of  Piers  Plowman  he  was  not 
very  respectable: 

Dauwe,  the  dykere,  with  a  dosen  harlotes 

of  portours  and  of  pykeporses  and  pylede  •*  toth-drawers.** 

The  dentist  usually  carried  a  belt  to  display  the  number  of  successful 
extractions  he  had  performed. 

In  spite  of  their  social  difference,  the  two  classes  of  practitioners 

”  small  harp. 

”  proverbial  sayings.  1.  233-42. 

**  PoliUcal  Poems  and  Songs,  vol.  I,  Rolb  Series,  1859-61. 

“  Canterbury  TaUs,  A.  L  2024-25. 

"Ibid.,  A.  1.  3326-28. 

**  There  were  also  the  coucher  for  cataract,  the  cutter  for  stone,  and  the  cnrer  of 
hernia;  *  cupping '  was  also  left  to  a  special  class. 

“bald.  "C  VII,  1.  369-70. 
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often  came  into  contact  with  each  other:  for  instance,  there  was 
apparently  some  jealousy  between  the  operating  surgeon  and  the 
barber  who  practised  surgery;  John  Ardeme“  mentions  a  fish¬ 
monger  of  London  with  a  lacerated  arm  which  almost  resulted  in 
death  on  account  of  the  ‘  uncouenable  cure  of  a  harbour.’  Also  in 
giving  an  account  of  the  incision  of  piles  he  urges  that  the  treatment 
should  be  kept  secret : 

ffor  if  harbours  knowe  this  doyng  thai  wold  vsurpe  this  cure  appropriand 
it  to  thamself  vnto  vnworschip  and  noght  litel  harme  of  maystrez.*^ 

As  the  words  ‘  leche  ’  and  ‘  fisicien  ’  were  used  in  a  very  general 
sense  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  degenerated  friars  from  the 
more  imprincipled  among  the  physicians,  especially  as  some  of  the 
latter  were  still  connected  with  the  church ;  the  following  lines  may 
refer  to  either; 

And  yit  ther  u  another  craft  that  toucheth  the  dergie 
That  ben  thise  false  fisidens  that  hdpen  men  to  die.** 

It  is  probable  that  the  friars  were  responsible  to  a  great  extent 
for  the  bad  reputation  of  the  practitioners  of  physic  as  a  whok. 
They  were  notorious  for  their  greed  and  as  deceivers  of  women 

folk .  j  knewe  such  a  ones  nought  eight  wynter  passed 

Come  in  thus  y-coped  at  a  courte  there  I  dwdt. 

And  was  my  lordes  leche  and  my  ladyes  bothe. 

And  at  the  last  this  limitour  **  tho  my  lorde  was  out 
He  salwed  so  oure  wommen  til  somme  were  with  child.** 

Wyclif  gives  them  an  equally  bad  name : 

Yit  thei  feynen  hem  sotil  of  fisik  and  knowynge  of  wymmen3rs  complexdoo 
and  preuyte,  seiynge  that  siche  siknesse  or  deth  schal  com  to  hem  in  absence 
of  here  housbondes  but  yit  thei  haue  mannus  hdpe.** 

••  Op.  cit.,  p.  100.  Ibid.,  p.  71. 

**  For  a  full  description  of  sudi  *  false  hsiciens  ’  see  the  ‘  Poem  on  the  Evil  Times 
of  Edward  II,’  L  211-40,  of  which  this  couplet  is  an  excerpt,  Political  Songs  of 
England,  Camden  Soc  6. 

**  begging  friar. 

-Piers  Plowman,  B.  XX.  L  341-45. 

“  ‘  On  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,’  cap.  3“,  English  Works  of  Wyclif,  p.  lOl 
E.  E.  T.  S.  74 ;  see  also  *  How  religious  men  should  keep  certain  amdes,’  ibid., 
XXXVIII,  p.  224. 
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Many  of  the  pretenders  to  surgical  as  well  as  medical  knowledge 
were  nothing  but  quacks  and  impostors;  in  1376  it  was  complained 
that  *  men  barbers  from  Uppeland  little  skilled  in  their  craft  .  .  . 
intermeddle  with  barbery,  surgery,  and  to  cure  other  maladies. 
Whereas  they  have  not  known  nor  ever  were  taught  how  to  do  such 
things.’  •• 

Jusserand  **  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  itinerant  quacks  of 
the  fourteenth  century  who  established  themselves  on  the  village 
green  at  holiday  time,  haranguing  the  people  with  extravagent  tales 
of  their  noble  and  mysterious  origin,  of  their  marvellous  cures,  and, 
somewhat  out  of  keeping  with  their  supposed  skill,  of  their  complete 
indifference  to  pecuniary  gain. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  some  instances  the  quack’s  remedy 
was  less  nauseous  and  yet  quite  as  efficacious  as  that  of  the  orthodox 
practitioner.  John  of  Gaddesden  by  no  means  despised  empirical 
remedies  and  gives  an  enormous  list,  many  of  which  are  singularly 
nasty,  but  the  following  lines  shew  that  a  definite  distinction  was 
made  between  the  remedies  of  quacks  and  those  of  the  orthodox 
l^iysidan: 

for  na  bote  again  cundeliche  **  secnesses  nan  uncundelich  lechecreft.*' 

The  orthodox  practitioner  had  at  least  studied  medicine;  that  is  to 
say,  like  Chaucer’s  *  Doctour  ’  he  had  read  as  many  books  as  were 
available.  Moreover,  the  law  made  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
licensed  practitioner  and  the  quack ;  severe  measures  were  meted  out 
to  the  latter :  e.  g.  in  1382  Roger  Qerk  **  was  sued  for  illegal  prac¬ 
tice  because  he  tried  to  cure  a  woman  by  making  her  wear  a  certain 
parchment  on  her  bosom,  although  this  was  no  more  absurd  than 
John  of  Gaddesden’s  use  of  bird’s  hearts  as  homoeopathic  amulets 
against  lethargy. 

*'  so  Ed  III.  A.  D.  1376.  Letter-Book  H,  foL  XXVIII,  quoted  in  South,  MemoriaU 
of  the  Craft  of  Surgery,  p.  20. 

**  English  IVayfaring  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  1931.  A  good  example  of  such  a 
(pack  is  Master  Brundyche  in  ‘  The  Play  of  the  Sacrament '  of  the  15th  century. 

**  natural 

**Ancren  Riwle.  Extracts  in  Hall,  Selections  from  Early  Middle  English,  1$>20. 

**  S  Richard  II  A.  D.  1382.  Letter  Book  H,  foL  CXIV,  quoted  in  Memorials  of 
London,  ed  Riley,  p.  464. 


Neverthdess  we  know  ftom  Volpone  that  the  quacks  in  both 
physic  and  surgery  continued  to  practice  down  to  Jonson’s  time;  in 
fact  they  still  succeed  to-day  in  reaching  an  equally  gullible  public 
through  the  advertisement  columns  of  newspapers. 

The  Apothecaries 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  apothecary  in  the  fourteenth  centtiry. 
John  Ardeme  makes  several  references  ”  to  the  apothecary  but  none 
of  them  are  very  illuminating.  Strictly  speaking,  the  apothecaries 
were  not  medical  practitioners  but  mere  retail  sellers  of  drugs,  yet 
John  Ardeme  in  one  passage  on  dysters  *•  shews  how  the  Spicers, 
who  were  nearly  all  Lombards  in  the  fourteenth  century,  were 
assuming  to  themselves  such  humble  medical  duties  as  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  dysters. 

Chaucer,  on  the  contrary,  accuses  the  physidan  and  the  apothecary 
of  working  into  each  others  hands : 

For  ech  of  hem  made  oother  for  to  wynne, 

Hir  frendshipe  nas  nat  newe  to  bigynne.** 

The  doctor  would  prescribe  expensive  medicines  and  in  return  the 
apothecary  would  recommend  patients  to  the  doctor.  Therefore,  on 
the  whole,  the  apothecaries  had  not  yet  come  into  serious  conflict 
with  the  physicians.^*® 

Medical  Knowledge  of  Lay  Persons,  especially  Women. 

Finally,  another  important  aspect  of  the  practice  of  medicine 
must  be  considered,  namely  the  layman  (or  more  commonly  the 
laywoman)  as  a  physidan.  Although  the  court  physidans  and 
surgeons  did,  no  doubt,  attend  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich, 
their  practices  were  confined  to  the  larger  towns  while  the  more 
humble  practitioners  were  all  itinerant ;  in  fact 

while  men  gon  after  a  leche,  the  body  is  buryed.^®^ 

*'  e.  g.,  Fistula  in  At%o,  p.  28,  1.  9. 

*•  Ibid.,  p.  76,  L  29-37.  ••  Canterbury  Tales,  Prol.  1.  427-28. 

^**This  happened  when  they  became  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  in  1617,  d 
Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism,  1. 108-111  and  Sir  Samuel  Gardi’s  poem  The  Dispensary. 

‘  Testament  of  Love,’  Bk.  3,  chap.  7, 1.  79,  Chaucerian  and  other  Pieces. 
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Very  often  there  was  not  even  an  apothecary  in  the  villages  so  that 
each  housewife  had  necessarily  to  prescribe  for  her  family’s  ailments. 
Dame  Pertelote  gives  Chaunticleer  rational  treatment  by  dosing  him 
first  with  digestives  and  then  with  laxatives,  all  from  her  own 
garden: 

Though  in  this  toun  is  noon  apothecarie, 

I  shal  mjrself  to  herbes  techen  yow 

That  shul  been  to  youre  hele,  and  for  youre  prow ; 

And  in  oure  yeerd  tho  herbes  shal  I  fynde.^*** 

One  branch  of  medicine,  midwifery,  was  probably  left  entirely, 
except  in  cases  of  unusual  difficulty,  to  lay  persons.  John  Ardeme 
gives  detailed  directions  to  the  ‘  obstetrix  ’  but  most  midwives  were 
simple  village  women  with  no  knowledge  except  that  gained  by  ex¬ 
perience.  The  following  is  the  only  literary  reference  which  refers 
to  midwives : 

Bote  hi  this  conne,  hit  his  peril 
To  thise  medewyves; 

For  ofte  children  scheawith  quike, 

I-bore  to  schorte  lyoes, 
and  deyeth: 

Bote  he  aright  i-cristned  be 
Fram  hevene  euere  hi  weyeth.^®* 

There  are  several  references  in  English  literature  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  both  medicine  and  surgery  by  lay-women  of  noble  birth : 

While  she  was  in  Ermonie  ^®® 

Both  fysik  and  surgirie 

She  hadde  lemed  of  meisters  grete.^®^ 

It  is  probable  that  they  learned  their  craft  in  the  nunneries;  the 
nuns  were  themselves  skilled  in  the  healing  art : 

'"Canterbury  Tales,  B.  1.  4138-41. 

De  Arte  Pkisicali  et  de  Cirurgia,  1412,  trans.  D’Arcy  Power,  Wellcome  Hist 
Med.  Museum.  Research  Studies  in  Medical  History,  No.  1. 

‘“shew  up  (alive). 

'"Religious  Poems  of  William  de  Shoreham,  p.  12,  Percy  Soc.  28. 

Armenia. 

‘“Sir  Beues  of  Hamtoun  [A.  Text],  1.  3671-3,  E.  E.T.  S.,  E.  S.  46,  48,  65 ;  for 
other  quotations  see  Yvnine  and  Gawain,  1.  2735-9,  Ancient  English  Metrical 
Romances,  ed.  Ritson,  vol.  I ;  Partonope  of  Blois,  1.  5921-7,  E.  E.  T.  S.,  E  S.  109 ; 
Sir  Eglamour,  1.  766-70,  Thornton  Romances,  Camden  Soc.  30. 
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And  at  a  nunrye  the  knyght  was  leuede 
To  hele  the  wondes  in  his  heuede.^®* 

There  is  no  reference  in  English  literature  to  women  as  graduates 
in  medicine  and  surgery.  Medical  historians  have  generally  supposed 
that  the  medical  education  of  women  was  encouraged  at  Salerno 
and  Bologna;  the  best  known  among  many  famous  names  is  that 
of  Trotula  and  according  to  Cholmeley  she  married  one  of  the 
Platearii,  a  distinguished  medical  family  of  Salerno  in  the  twelfth 
century.  On  the  other  hand  Singer  claims  that  women  acted  in 
no  other  capacity  than  that  of  midwives  and  nurses  and  that  in  fact 
Trotula  had  no  real  existence,  the  very  name  being  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing;  the  compilations  known  as  the  ‘  Trotula  ’  were  the  labours  of  a 
man,  Trottus,  and  as  they  were  chiefly  on  the  diseases  of  women  the 
idea  grew  that  they  were  actually  written  by  a  woman.  The  Regis¬ 
ters  and  Obituary  of  the  Cathedral  at  Salerno,  which  name  several 
physicians  and  many  women  of  all  ranks,  do  not  apply  the  title 
‘  medica  ’  to  a  single  woman. 

The  title-page  to  the  Leipzig  edition  of  the  Anathomta  of  Mondi- 
nus  published  in  1493  possibly  furnishes  evidence  that  women  were 
instructed  in  dissection  at  this  time.'*'  The  scholastic  instructor  is 
gravely  expounding  from  his  book  while  his  assistant  dissects  the 
body.  The  dissections  were  usually  carried  out  by  the  barber- 
surgeons  but  it  is  possible  that  in  this  case  the  long-haired  assistant 
may  represent  Alessandra  Giliani  who  is  said  to  have  assisted 
Mondinus  in  dissecting.  The  frontispiece  to  Thomas  Willis’s  Opera 
Omnia  of  1682  shewing  a  well-dressed  lady  dissecting  the  brain 
suggests  that  women  were  instructed  in  anatomy  in  Willis’s  day. 

As  far  as  fourteenth  century  England  is  concerned,  an  Ordinance 
in  1390  mentions  the  practice  of  surgery  by  women.  According 

^**  Romance  of  Sir  Iiumbras,  1.  485-6,  Thornton  Romances.  Walsh  maintains 
(Mediaeval  Medicine,  1920)  that  the  12tfa  cent  Liber  Simplicis  and  Liber  Com- 
positae  Medicmae  were  written  by  a  German  Abbess,  St  Hildegarde;  Singer  dis¬ 
agrees  with  this  view,  ‘  Medical  Women  in  Mediaeval  Times,’  B.  M.  /.,  1925  (ii). 

'**John  of  Gaddetden  and  the  'Rosa  Medicmae'  (1912),  Appendix. 

‘  The  School  of  Salerno,’  History,  N.  S.  10,  1926. 

The  Anatkomia  was  completed  in  1316  and  first  published  at  Padua  in  1478. 

Letter  Book  F,  foL  ccxxiv,  quoted  in  Memorials  of  London,  ed.  Riley,  p.519-20; 
see  also  a  draft  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1422  requiring  all  physicians,  male  and 
female,  to  be  graduates.  Rot.  Pari.,  IV,  p.  130. 
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to  Miss  Bateson/^*  Queen  Philippa,  wife  of  Edward  III,  had  in 
her  service  a  female  ‘  surgeon  ’  of  Oxford,  named  Cecilia.  John 
Ardeme  mentions  scornfully,  a  case  which  ‘  was  vnder  the  cure 
of  a  lady  by  halfe  a  yere,  after  that  the  vppermore  uincture  of  the 
bone  of  the  f ynger  was  drawen  out  ffor  whi ;  that  lady  entended  for 
to  haue  heled  hym  aloonly  with  drynk  of  Antioche  and  other  pillules  ’ 
thus  implying  that  women  doctors  were  charlatans. 

In  ‘  The  Knight’s  Tale’  a  knowledge  of  drugs  remarkable  in  a 
layman  is  shewn  by  Palamoun  who  makes  his  gaoler  sleep  by  giving 
him  to  drink 

Of  a  claree  maad  of  a  certeyn  wyn. 

With  nercotikes,  and  opie  of  Thebes  fyn.^“ 

The  following  lines  are  a  further  example  of  a  layman’s  knowledge 
of  herbs  and  spices : 

For  that  I  am  not 
Spycier  ne  apotecarie 
I  can  not  name 
All  maneres  of  spyces; 

But  I  shall  name  a  partie : 

Gynger,  galingale 
Cubibes  saffron 
Pepre,  comyne 
Sugre  white  and  brown 
Flour  of  cammelle 
Anyse,  gra3mes  of  paradys; 

Of  thise  thinges  be  made  confections 
And  good  poudres 
Wherof  is  made 
Good  sausses 

And  electuaries  for  medicines.^^* 

^  Mediaeval  England,  1903,  p.  286.  I  have  examined  the  housdiold  expenses  of 
Philippa  (Latin  MSS.  234,  235,  236,  John  Rylands  Library,  Manchester)  but  they 
contain  no  reference  to  Cecilia.  Miss  Bateson  puts  ‘  surgeon  ’  in  inverted  commas ; 
Cecilia  may  have  been  a  nurse  or  midwife. 

“*  Fistula  in  Ana,  p.  44. 

“*  spiced  wine.  Canterbury  Tales,  A.  1.  1471-2. 

The  berries  of  the  piper  cubeba  or  cubeba  officinalis,  a  native  of  Java;  there  is 
also  an  African  species. 

“*  cumin. 

Caxton,  Dialogues  in  French  and  English,  pp.  19-20. 
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We  may  therefore  conclude  that  whatever  degree  of  proficiency 
was  possessed  by  the  various  practitioners  of  medicine,  it  was  a  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  the  general  community  took  a  lively  interest. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  SICK  AND  DISABLED 

In  the  early  Middle  Ages  two  kinds  of  institutions  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  this  connection,  both  Christian  in  origin :  (a)  monastic 
infirmaries  and  (b)  charitable  institutions  apart  from  the  mona¬ 
steries,  chiefly  for  pilgrims  and  the  aged,  where  sick  people  were 
treated  only  incidentally;  the  monastic  infirmaries  remained  much 
the  same  throughout  the  fourteenth  century  but  the  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  made  some  progress  towards  the  idea  of  a  modem  hospital. 

Monastic  infirmaries 

The  inmates  of  the  monastic  infirmary  were  old  monks,  sick 
monks  and  monks  undergoing  periodical  blood-letting;  lay  guests 
were  occasionally  received  but  these  were  of  the  wealthy  class. 

The  brother  who  had  charge  of  the  infirmary  was  known  as  the 
‘  fermerer  ’ : 

So  dide  our  sexteyn  and  oure  fermerer 
That  ban  ben  trewe  freres  fifty  yeer.^ 

Possibly  he  might  be  a  lay  brother  for  in  *  Cronica  Jocelini  de 
Brakelonda '  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  sick  monks  received  fees 
like  an  ordinary  practitioner;  other  records  suggest  that  the  in- 
firmarian  was  not  qualified  to  deal  with  any  but  mild  cases  and 
that  in  serious  cases  a  physician  was  to  be  summoned :  in  the  Account 
Rolls  of  Durham  *  there  is  a  record  in  1417  of  medical  attendance 
on  John  Acliff  for  eye-trouble,  the  physician’s  fee  being  3/4d.  (about 
£1.  5.  0  to-day). 

The  following  lines  from  Piers  Plowman*  imply  that  the  sick 
monks  were  not  always  well  treated: 

'  Chaucer,  C(uUerbury  Tales,  D.  L  1859-60. 

*  p.  71,  Camden  Soc  13,  1840. 

*p.  302,  Surtees  Soc.  99-103,  1896-1900. 

*  B.  XIII.  L  106-9. 
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For  yt  han  harmed  us  two  in  that  ye  eten  the  puddyng 
Mortrewes,*  and  other  mete  and  we  no  morsel  hade. 

And  if  ye  fare  so  in  youre  fermorie  ferly  *  me  thinketh 

But  chest  *  be  there  chaarite  shulde  be  and  yonge  childem  dorste  pleyne. 

The  idea  is  strengthened  by  these  lines  which  suggest  that  unless 
a  friar  could  beg  well  he  was  soon  done  away  with  by  a  process  not 
very  different  from  suffocation : 

But  he  maie  b^fgen  his  bred  his  bed  is  ygreithed  * 

Vnder  a  pot  he  schal  be  put  in  a  pryuie  chambre, 

That  he  schal  l3ruen  ne  last  but  litell  while  after.* 

Charitable  Institutions 

It  is  to  the  charitable  institutions  apart  from  actual  monasteries 
that  we  must  look  for  the  care  of  the  sick  laity.  Many  of  these 
were  originally,  in  an  age  of  pilgrimages,  houses  of  hospitality  to 
strangers  and  also  of  permanent  relief  to  the  needy ;  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  was  called  ‘  hospital,’  *  maison  Dieu,’  ‘  almshouse  ’  or  *  bede- 
house.*  Most  cathedral  towns  had  a  hospital  in  connection  with  the 
See,  e.  g.  Ralph  Flambard  built  St.  Giles,  Kepier.  Those  in  the 
larger  towns  at  least  were  model  hospitals  in  many  ways;  unlike 
many  modem  hospitals  they  were  beautiful  from  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  and  they  provided  light  and  air.  The  hospital  was 
usually  built  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  town  so  that  the  townspeople 
might  be  encouraged  to  help  and  in  many  cases  the  commonalties 
controlled  the  hospitals,  e.  g.  Bedford  and  Gloucester.  In  the  villages 
the  lord  of  the  manor  provided  some  sort  of  charity  for  his  tenants. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  these  charitable  institutions  began  to 
undergo  a  change;  pilgrimage,  although  still  popular,  was  on  the 
wane,  and  there  was  also  a  growing  tendency  to  discriminate  between 
the  sick  man  and  the  mere  vagrant.^®  Chaucer  mentions  the  *  may- 
sondewe  ’  at  which  the  sick  man  is  to  remain  only  until  he  is  well 
again: 

'  pounded  messes.  *  strife. 

*  strange.  •  prepared. 

*  Pierce  the  Ploughman’s  Crede,  1.-626-28,  E.  E.T.  S.  30. 

^*Cf.  New  Statutes  of  Archbishop  Stratford,  1342,  for  St  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
Canterbury,  Bibliographio  Topographica  Britannica,  voL  1,  no.  XXX,  p.  331. 
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Or  if  in  syknesse  that  he  fall 


That  men  shull  hym  beme  in  haste. 

To  lyve  til  his  syknesse  be  paste, 

To  somme  maysondewe  biside.^^ 

One  special  form  of  temporary  relief  became  evident,  namely  the 
assistance  of  women  in  childbirth :  e.  g.  in  London,  St.  Mary  without 
Bishopsgate  and  St.  Bartholomew’s.  Thus  general  hospitals  for  the 
sick  were  in  process  of  development. 

There  was  a  crying  need  for  the  relief  of  genuine  distress.  The 
author  of  Piers  Plowman  begs  the  rich  merchants  to  give  their 
wealth 

And  amende  mesondieux  there-myde  and  myseyse  folke  helpe.^* 

Although  most  hospitals  were  of  a  general  character,  some  were 
designed  for  particular  classes  of  persons  such  as  the  Domus  Con- 
versorum  in  London  for  homeless  converted  Jews,  St.  Katharine’s 
by  the  Tower  for  decayed  gentlewomen  etc.  while  others  were  set 
apart  for  those  suffering  from  special  diseases,  St.  Anthony’s  fire, 
leprosy  and  lunacy. 

Leprosy 

In  the  early  Middle  Ages  leprosy  was  by  far  the  most  prevalent 
disease;  of  some  750  charitable  institutions  in  England  above  200 
were  leper  hospitals.^* 

When  they  were  originally  foimded  the  leper  hospitals  were  well- 
built  and  beautifully  situated  usually  on  a  hillside  for  drainage,  but 
in  the  fourteenth  century  all  hospitals  and  particularly  those  for 
lepers  were  in  great  straits,  owing  to  lack  of  funds  and  mis¬ 
management. 

The  accommodation  in  the  leper  hospitals  was  now  of  the  poorest 
kind: 

This  Upper  ludge  tak  for  thy  burelie  hour. 

And  for  thy  bed  tak  now  ane  bunch  of  stro. 


"  Ronumnt  of  the  Rose,  1.  5609-19. 

”  B.  VII.  L  26. 

See  Qay,  Mediaeval  Hospitals  of  England,  Appendix  B,  for  a  tabulated  list  of 
hospitals  compiled  from  Sir  William  Dugdale’s  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  the 
Calendars  of  Patent  and  Qose  Rolls  etc 
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For  waillet  wyne  and  meitis  thou  had  tho 
Tak  mowlit^*  breid,  peirry,^*  and  syder  sour.^^. 

Cresseid  begs  her  Father  to  send  her  some  food  to  the  leper  hospital : 

‘  Father,  I  wald  not  be  kend ; 

Thairfoir  in  secreit  wyse  ye  let  me  gang 
To  yon  hospitall  at  the  tounes  end; 

And  thidder  sum  meit,  for  cheritie,  me  send 
To  leif  upon.'^* 

Also  the  practice  was  becoming  sadly  common  of  receiving  lepers 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  money  they  could  bring  with  them  and  of 
refusing  the  poor  and  needy : 

Yit  thay  presumit,  for  hir  hy  regrait 
And  still  muming,  sho  was  of  nobill  kin; 

With  better  will  thairfoir  they  tuik  hir  in.®^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  leprosy  was  decreasing  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  wills  of  the  period  testify  that  the  institutions  for 
lepers  had  now  only  a  few  inmates ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  were  many  wandering  lepers  as  well  as  those  living  in  com¬ 
munities.  In  the  previous  century  many  people  suffering  from 
loathsome  skin  diseases  other  than  leprosy  had  been  glad  to  take 
advantage  of  the  provision  made  for  lepers  but  in  the  fourteenth 
century  the  hospitals  were  often  unable  to  provide  even  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life  without  the  comforts  which  alone  would  induce  the 
sufferers  to  submit  to  the  strictness  of  the  life  enforced,  and  so  many 
even  of  the  truly  leprous  preferred  to  beg  for  a  living.  Mediaeval 
poem,  e.  g.  Amis  and  Amiloun  tell  of  such  solitary  lepers ;  the  author 
of  Piers  Plovmtan  talks  of  ‘  meseles  in  hegges.’  ** 

English  legislation  had  never  been  really  severe  regarding  lepers; 
as  long  as  they  remained  in  a  quiet  hiding  place  no  one  interfered 
with  them.  Apparently  they  were  even  permitted  to  marry : 

“  choice. 

“  mouldy. 

a  beverage  resembling  cider,  made  from  pears. 

'^‘Testament  of  Cresseid,’  1.  438-41,  Chaucerian  and  other  Pieces,  ed.  Skeat. 
“known. 

”  Ibid.,  1.  380-84.  “  Ibid..  1.  397-99. 

*•  complaint.  ”  B.  IV,  1.  132. 
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Meseles  mowe  y-weddcd  be 
Ye£  hi  asenti  wylle,** 

Evidently  lepers  were  becoming  a  public  nuisance  in  the  fourteenth 
century  for  in  1346  Edward  III  was  forced  to  issue  an  urgent  local 
edict  for  London  and  Middlesex  in  the  interests  of  soimd  persons.** 

In  the  thirteenth  centtu^  the  lepers  had  been  the  especial  care 
of  St.  Francis  and  his  followers  but  the  Friars  now  did  their  utmost 
to  avoid  the  lepers.  Chaucer  comments  on  this  fact  in  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘  Frere  ’ : 

For  unto  swich  a  worthy  man  as  he 
Accorded  nat,  as  by  his  facultee. 

To  have  with  sike  lazars  aqueyntaunce ; 

It  is  nat  honeste,  it  may  nat  avaunce 
For  to  deelen  with  no  swiche  poraille; 

But  al  with  riche  and  selleres  of  vitaille.** 

As  medical  skill  could  devise  no  cure,  except  the  dismemberment 
of  the  affected  limb,  the  fate  of  the  sufferer  was  sealed  once  his 
malady  was  diagnosed  as  leprosy;  henceforth  he  was  to  give  warn¬ 
ing  of  his  approach  by  a  clapper  or  a  bell.  William  de  Shoreham 
refers  to  the  way  in  which  these  solitary  lepers  were  spumed  by 
passers  by : 

For  ase  a  mesel  ther  he  lay 
A-stouned  in  spote  and  blode.** 

In  such  hard  times  most  of  them  must  have  suffered  hardship  but 
apparently  grants  of  maintenance  were  made  by  royal  favour  in 
some  cases.** 

Insanity 

It  is  more  difficult  to  estimate  the  prevalence  of  insanity  than  of 
leprosy.  The  insane  were  not  segregated  until  the  condition  became 

“  Religious  Poems  of  William  de  Shoreham,  p.  66,  Percy  Soc  28. 

**  20  Edward  III  A.  D.  1346,  Letter-Book  F,  foL  CXVI,  quoted  in  Memorials  of 
London,  ed.  Riley,  p.  230. 

“  Canterbury  Tales.  ProL  L  243-48. 

••  Religious  Poems,  p.  88. 

**  e.  g..  Will  of  Richard  II,  Rotoli  Parliamentorum,  vol.  Ill,  Richard  II-Henry 
IV.  p.  421. 
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chronic,  when  they  were  taken  into  the  general  hospitals,  so  that 
many  wandered  about  all  their  lives  without  receiving  treatment. 

The  following  passages  from  Piers  Plowman  describes  the  pitiable 
condition  of  such  ‘  lunatik  lollers  ’  and  suggest  that  the  rich  should 
help  them : 

'  And  yut  am  ther  other  beggers  in  hele,  as  hit  semeth, 

Ac  hem  wanteth  here  witt  men  and  women  bothe 
The  whiche  aren  lunatik  loUers  and  leperes  aboute 


Thei  caren  for  no  cold  ne  counteth  of  no  hete 
And  am  meuynge**  after  the  mone.’*' 

'  Ryght  so,  ye  riche  rather  ye  sholde,  for  sothe, 

Welcomen  and  worsshepen  and  with  youre  goode  helpen 
Codes  mynstrales  and  hus  messagers  and  his  murye  bordiours ;  ** 
The  whiche  am  lunatik  loUares  and  leperes  aboute, 
for  under  godes  secre  seel  here  synnes  ben  ykeuered.’  ** 

There  is  definite  evidence  that  during  the  fourteenth  century  in 
London,  at  least,  some  lunatics  were  receiving  treatment  in  the 
hospitals;  a  report  of  a  Royal  Commission  in  1403  mentions  six 
lunatics  in  Bethlehem.**  As  cities  grew  certain  hospitals  began  to 
have  special  departments  for  the  insane  and  finally  certain  ones  were 
set  aside  entirely  for  this  purpose. 

The  good  that  was  accomplished  in  the  provision  of  general  hospi¬ 
tals,  and  special  departments  for  the  insane,  seems  to  be  counteracted 
by  the  sad  plight  of  the  wandering  sufferers,  especially  the  leprous 
and  lunatic.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  fourteenth 
century,  as  well  as  being  poverty  stricken,  was  an  age  of  an  tmusual 
amoimt  of  sickness,  notably  the  Black  Death;  and  considering  that 
the  total  populace  was  smaller  than  that  of  London  to-day  there  must 
have  been  an  alarming  proportion  of  sick  people  needing  charitable 
care.  Considering  these  facts,  the  charitable  efforts  of  the  time  are 
praiseworthy,  even  if  they  appear  to  us  mismanaged,  and  above  all 
they  furnish  proof  of  some  sense  of  responsibility. 

**  waodering. 

**C.  X,  L  105-10. 

•*  jesters. 

"C  X,  L  134-38. 

*•  Charity  CommUtrion  Reports,  32,  pL  VI,  p.  472,  1840. 
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MEDICINE  MAGIC  AND  RELIGION 

Medical  science  in  the  fourteenth  century  is  interwoven  with 
magic,  astrology  and  religion;  therefore,  in  order  to  imderstand 
this  combination,  it  is  necessary  to  review  briefly  the  early  facts 
regarding  our  healing  art 

The  real  and  characteristic  Anglo-Saxon  medical  literature  is  to 
be  fotmd  in  the  treatises  contained  in  Leechdoms,  IV ort-cunning  and 
Star-craft  of  Early  England}  From  these  treatises  it  is  evident 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  herbs,  al¬ 
though  it  was  to  a  large  extent  empirical  and  of  a  popular  nature. 
Secondly,  there  was  much  superstition  in  Anglo-Saxon  medicine. 
This  may  be  traced  in  some  measure  to  the  influence  of  such  writers 
as  Marcellus  Empiricus  *  and  Alexander  of  Tralles '  whose  charms 
and  empirical  remedies  had  supersede  !  the  old  and  sound  methods  of 
Greek  scientifle  medicine  and  from  whom  the  Anglo-Saxons  bor¬ 
rowed  most  of  their  foreign  medical  knowledge,  and  partly  to 
Teutonic  and  Celtic  medical  folklore.  The  Church  naturally  opposed 
all  heathen  charms  and  witchcraft  but  at  the  same  time  did  not 
doubt  the  power  of  such  superstitions  and  therefore  the  priests, 
anxious  to  keep  a  hold  upon  the  healing  art,  met  charm  with  counter¬ 
charm  in  order  to  disguise  their  lack  of  knowledge ;  gradually  appeals 
to  Christ  and  to  the  Saints  took  the  place  of  invocations  to  the 
occult  powers  of  nature  and,  in  gathering  medicinal  herbs,  prayers 
and  masses  were  to  be  said  in  place  of  the  old  heathen  formulae. 
It  is  questionable  whether  astrology,  the  third  factor  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  medicine  *  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  science  or  a  superstition ; 
although  worthless  as  a  science  it  professed  to  be  founded  upon 
physical  laws  and  properties  of  natural  things  and  not  upon  the 
vagaries  of  supernatural  agencies. 

From  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century  a  scientific  trend,  due 
to  the  revival  chiefly  through  Arabic  translations  at  Salerno  and 

*  ed.  and  trans.  by  Oswald  Cockayne,  3  vols.,  Rolls  Series,  1866. 

*  He  was  not  a  physician,  but  a  collector  of  what  might  be  called  Roman  medical 
folklore. 

•b.  AD.  525. 

*Ct  Leechdoms,  Wort-cwming  and  Star-craft  of  Early  England,  vol.  3,  pp.  77, 
153.  Astrology  will  be  dealt  with  fully  latter. 
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Other  European  Universities  of  the  old  Greek  medical  authors,  was 
gradually  introduced  into  European  medicine  and  by  the  fourteenth 
century  this  more  rational  basis  was  firmly  established.  This  classi¬ 
cal  Greek  medicine  was  almost  entirely  free  from  supernatural  beliefs 
and  superstitions,  as  was  also  Salernitan  medicine  and,  broadly 
speaking,  the  Arabian.* 

It  now  remains  to  discover  what  traces  of  superstition  are  to  be 
found  in  the  healing  art  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  upon  what 
lines  they  developed.  The  word  ‘  superstition  ’  is  difficult  to  define 
but  it  is  used  here  to  imply  miraculous  powers  of  healing  supposed 
to  be  possessed  by  certain  persons,  and  to  actual  medical  processes 
of  two  kinds :  (a)  verbal  or  written  charms  and  (b)  natural  objects 
supposed  to  have  mysterious  powers. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  everything  not  tmderstood  was  attributed 
to  supernatural  powers,  usually  of  diabolic  origin ;  therefore  almost 
everyone  above  the  average  in  knowledge  or  skill  was  looked  upon 
as  a  sorcerer.*  Women,  in  particular,  were  often  said  to  have 
miraculous  powers  of  healing.  In  the  Confessio  Amantis  ’’  Medea 
shews  knowledge  both  of  herbs  and  of  witchcraft  in  her  method  of 
restoring  Eson’s  youth.  In  Chaucer’s  ‘  The  Squire’s  Tale  ’  *  Canacee 
is  given  a  magical  ring  which  bestows  the  power  of  healing  upon 
the  wearer.  In  the  Romance  of  Sir  Perceval  of  Galles*  the  mother 
of  the  Red  Knight  whom  Sir  Perceval  has  slain  says : 

Mi  sone,  and  thou  ware  thare  slayne 
And  thyne  armes  of  drawene 
I  couthe  hele  the  agayne 
Als  wele  als  thou  was  are. 

Such  witches,  or  wise  women,  existed  not  only  in  romance  but  in 
actual  English  life : 

And  whan  I  may  nought  haue  the  maistrye  with  malencolye  I  take. 
That  I  cacche  the  crompe  the  cardiacle  some  tyme, 

*  Except  for  astrology. 

*  Ci  the  legend  which  brings  Hippocrates  to  an  early  end  because  of  his  pride 
of  knowledge;  see  The  Process  of  the  Seuyn  Sages,l.  1113-66  in  Metrical  Romances, 
ed.  Weber,  vol.  3. 

’  Gower,  Confessio  Amantis,  Bk.  V,  1.  3957-4174,  ed.  G.  C.  Macaulay,  1901. 

'Chaucer,  Canterbury  Tales,  F.  1.  153-155. 

*1.  849-852.  In  Thornton  Romances,  Camden  Soc  30. 
spasms  of  the  heart 
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Or  an  ague  in  suche  an  angre  and  some  tyme  a  feoere, 

That  taketh  me  al  a  twelf-moneth  tyl  that  I  desp]rse, 

Lechecraite  of  owre  lorde  and  leue  on  a  wicche. 

And  segge,  that  no  derke  ne  can  ne  Cryste,  as  I  leve, 

To  the  souter  of  Southwerke  or  of  Shordyche  dame  Emme !  “ 

And  segge,  that  no  goddes  worde  gaf  me  neuere  bote, 

Bot  thorw  a  charme  had  I  chaunce  and  my  chief  hde  ^ 

but  belief  in  such  witches  and  in  the  charms  which  they  used  was  by 
no  means  universal  as  is  shewn  by  the  following  passages  from 
literature  denouncing  witch-craft  and  charms  as  the  work  of  the 
devil: 

For  who  so  be-leue  in  the  fay 
Mote  be-leue  thus  by  any  way, 

That  hyt  ys  a  sleghthe  of  the  del^* 

That  maketh  a  body  to  cache  d 
Thenne  syche  be-leue  he  gart  hem  haue. 

That  wychecrafte  schale  hen  saue 
So  wyth  chames  and  wyth  tde  “ 

He  3rs  I-broghte  ageyn  to  hde 
Thus  wydi  the  fende  he  ys  I-blende, 

And  hys  by-leue  ys  I-schende.^* 

and 

By-lef  diou  in  no  wychecraft, 

Ne  ine  none  tdiinge,*" 

Ne  forthe  inne  none  ymage  sdf 
Thagh  that  be  great  botninge.*^ 

In  the  Points  and  Articles  of  Cursing  ”  all  are  cursed 

that  makon  experimentus  or  wyche-crafte,  or  charmys  or  coniuracions,  and 
alle  that  leuon  on  them 


“  believe.  “  cobbler. 

”  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  cobbler  of  Southwark  or  of  Dame  Emma 
Shoreditch.  They  were  evidently  dealers  in  charms  and  were  probably  famous 
dieir  day.  ‘  Dieu  vous  saue,  dame  Emme  ’  (Piers  Plowman,  C  L  225)  was  evidently 
the  refrain  of  a  popular  song. 

“  Piers  Plowman,  B.  XIII,  L  334-42,  ed.  Skeat,  2  vol.,  1886. 

“  dd  or  de[ue]l  *  devil.  ”  probably  a  scrible  error  for  charmes. 

“  d  or  e[eu]l  ■■  evil.  “  decdt 

”  Myrc,  Instructions  for  Parish  Priests,  L  362-71,  E.  E.  T.  S.  31. 

"  deception,  sorcery. 

“  hdp,  cure.  William  de  Shorduun,  Reliffions  Poems,  p.  96,  Percy  Soc.  28. 
"p.66,E.E.T.S.  31. 
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again 

•igaldren,”  false  teolunges,**  leuunge  on  ore**  and  of  swefnes,**  all  wiche- 
craftes .  . .  nis  hit  the  spece  of  prude  that  ich  cleopede  **  prestuncium.** 

In  the  following  lines  a  more  rational  method  of  healing  is  suggested : 

Hou  schulde  a  leche  this  mon  releeve, 

But  yif  he  might  ronsake  the  wounde  ?  ** 

It  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  popularity  of  charms  that 
even  Chaucer,  who  in  his  general  outlook  upon  superstitious  matters 
possessed  a  critical  perspicacity  rather  than  the  credulity  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  makes  the  following  curious  concession  to  the  possible 
efficacy  of  charms : 

Charmes  for  woundes  or  maladie  of  men,  or  of  beestes  if  they  taken  any 
effect,  it  may  be  peraventure  that  God  suffreth  it,  for  folk  sholden  yeve  the 
moore  feith  and  reverence  to  his  name.** 

Pagan  charms 

Few  traces  remain  of  pagan  verbal  or  written  charms  in  four¬ 
teenth  century  medicine.  Pettigrew  mentions  two  magical  words 
of  ancient  origin,  ‘  Abraxas  ’  and  ‘  Abracadabra,’  which  were  to  be 
worn  round  the  neck  but  although  the  latter  was  used  down  to  the 
nineteenth  century,**  neither  charm  appears  actually  in  fourteenth 
century  medicine.  The  word  ‘  anamzaptus  ’  (‘anamzapta’  for  a 
woman)  occurs  in  a  popular  medical  work  **  of  the  fourteenth 
century  as  a  charm  to  be  spoken  in  the  patient’s  ear  against  the 
falling  sickness. 

*•  sorceries. 

**  redconings.  **  dreams. 

**  luck.  **  called,  named. 

**  Ancren  Rhul*,  p.  208,  Camden  Soc.  57. 

"  Minor  Potms  of  the  Vernon  MS.  LV,  9,  L  39-40,  E.  E.  T.  S.  117. 

**  Canterbury  Tales,  I,  1.  610. 

**  Pettigrew,  On  Superstitions  Connected  xvith  the  History  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  1884,  p.  54. 

"  See  Qowes,  A  Proved  Practice  for  All  Young  ChWurgions,  Preface,  1588;  and 
also  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts,  Charms,  Remedies  and  Various  Objects  Illustrating 
the  History  of  Medicine  in  Wales,  1918. 

** '  Extracts  in  Prose  and  Verse  from  an  Old  English  Medical  Manuscript  pre- 
wrved  in  die  Royal  Library  at  Stockholm,’  ed.  Stephens;  Archaeologia,  30,  1844. 
See  also  Physicians  of  Myddvai,  trans.  J.  Pughe,  ed.  J.  Williams,  1861. 
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No  actual  prescriptions  for  pagan  charms  are  to  be  found  in  the 
literature  of  the  period  but,  according  to  Gower,  some  kind  of 
'  writing,*  the  words  of  which  were  to  be  repeated  three  times,  was 
given  by  Medea  to  Jason : 

...  an  hevenely  figure. 

Which  al  be  charme  and  be  conjure 
Was  wroght,  and  dc  it  was  thurgh  write 
With  names  which  he  scholde  wite 
As  sche  him  tauhte  tho  to  rede.** 

According  to  Pettigrew, “  charms  were  commonly,  but  not  uni¬ 
formly,  written  and  the  following  lines  from  Gower  suggest  that 
the  verbal  charm  was  the  more  popular : 

In  Stem  and  gras  vertu  ther  is, 

Bot  yit  the  bokes  tellen  this. 

That  word  above  alle  erthli  thinges 
Is  vertuous  in  his  doinges, 

Wher  so  it  be  to  evele  or  goode. 


Of  word  among  the  men  of  Armes 
Ben  woundes  heeled  with  the  charmes, 

Wher  lacketh  other  medicine; 

Word  hath  under  his  discipline 
Of  Sorcerie  the  karectes.*^ 

There  are  many  instances  in  *  Extracts  in  Prose  and  Verse  from 
an  Old  English  Manuscript  ’  **  of  plants  worn  as  amulets  **  or  kept 
in  the  house  to  counteract  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.  In  *  A  Middle 

**  According  to  Benoit,  the  magic  figure  and  die  writing  were  two  distinct  things : 
Gower  combines  them.  The  pagan  charms  were  usually  spoken  or  at  the  most 
srritten  upon  puxhment;  it  is  not  until  the  14th  cent,  that  charms,  by  this  time 
mostly  Christian,  were  inscribed  (m  rings  etc.;  diis  practice  would  be  common  in 
Gosrer’s  time  and  perhaps  this  explains  his  confusion  of  the  image  widi  the  writing. 

••  Confessio  AmamHs,  V,  L  3597-83. 

••  Op.  «#..  p.  55. 

”  Confessio  Amantis,  VII,  L  1545-71. 

••betony,  L  471-2;  goldflower,  L  615-23;  pimpernel,  L  693-5;  mugwort,  L  729-30 
and  757-8;  vervain,  L  801-4;  henbane,  L  106-12;  asphodel,  L  1099-1102;  baldmony 
(yellow  gentian),  L  1259-62,  Archaeologia,  30. 

**  A  talisman  may  be  deposited  in  any  place :  an  amulet  must  be  suspended  usually 
from  the  neck ;  charms,  talismans  and  amulets  srere  more  or  less  the  same  in  posrer. 
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English  Rimed  Medical  Treatise '  two  plants,  the  marigold  and 
die  mugwort,  are  said  to  have  power  against  fevers.  John  of 
Gaddesden  recommends  the  heart  of  a  robin  redbreast  and  of  an 
owl  to  be  worn  as  amulets  against  lethargy. 

The  chief  survival  of  paganism  is  the  common  practice  in  Middle 
English  romances  for  the  knight  to  be  given  some  kind  of  a  talismen 
or  amulet  against  wounds  or  to  ensure  wealth  and  general  good 
fortune  before  setting  out  on  his  adventures.  In  Sir  Gawayne  it  is 
a  girdle :  ** 

For  quat  ^me  **  so  is  gorde  with  this  grene  lace, 

While  he  hit  hade  hemely  halched^*  aboute, 

Ther  is  no  hathel  *•  vnder  heuen  to  hewe  hym  that  myght; 

For  he  myght  not  be  slayn,  for  slyght  vpon  erthe.** 

In  Sir  E glamour*'  the  steed  possesses  the  mysterious  power  of 
guarding  the  rider  against  wounds.  More  often,  as  in  Floriz  and 
Blaunchefleur,**  the  talisman  was  a  ring  or  some  such  personal  orna¬ 
ment  containing  a  precious  stone. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  precious  stones  worn  as  amulets  and 
talismans  were  likewise  not  forgotten : 

Rychesse  a  girdell  hadde  upon 
The  bokele  of  it  was  of  a  stoon, 

Of  vertu  gret  and  mochel  of  might; 


The  mordaunt  **  wrought  in  noble  wise 
Was  of  a  stoon  full  precious 
That  was  so  fyne  and  vertuous 
That  hole  a  man  it  koude  make 

“  L  154-5 ;  L  235-6,  ed.  R.  M.  Garrett,  Anglia,  34,  1911. 

*^Rosa  Anglica:  an  Early  Modem  Irish  Translation  of  a  Section  of  the  Mediaeval 
Medical  Test-book  of  John  of  Gaddesden,  ed.  and  trans.  into  Modem  English  by  W. 
Wulff,  Irish  Text  Soc.,  voL  25,  [1923]  1929,  p.  235. 

“  On  mythology  of  girdles  etc.  see  W.  J.  Dilling,  Hasting’s  Encyclop.  of  Relig. 
and  Ethics,  s.  v. 

“man.  “secretly  fastened.  “warrior. 

“5*r  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight,  1.  1851-4,  E.  E.  T.  S.  4. 

“1611-15. 

“  L  3-6,  E.  E.  T.  S.  14.  See  also  The  Romance  of  Sir  Perceval  of  Galles,  L  1858- 
64  and  King  Horn,  L  563-73,  E.  E.  T.  S.  14. 

“  tag  fixed  to  the  buckle. 
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Of  palasie,  and  [of]  tothe  ake. 

And  yit  the  stocMi  hadde  such  a  grace 
That  he  was  siker  **  in  every  place. 

All  thilke  day  not  blynde  to  bene. 

That  fastyng  myght  that  stoon  [have]  seene.*^ 

The  author  of  Piers  Plowman  writes : 


Fetislich  •*  hir  fyngres  were  fretted  with  golde  wyre 
And  ther-on  red  rubyes  as  red  as  any  glede  ** 

And  diamantz  of  derrest  pris,  and  double  nianere  **  safferes 
Orientales  and  ewages  ••  envenymes  to  destroye.** 


Sometimes  the  gem  was  to  be  worn  in  a  particular  manner : 

A  man  sail  here  the  dyamaund  at  his  left  syde ;  and  than  es  it  of  mare  vertn 
than  on  the  right  syde,  for  the  strength  of  his  grow3aig  es  toward  the  north, 
whilk  es  the  left  syde  of  the  werld  and  the  left  syde  of  a  man,  whan  he  tumex 
his  visage  toward  the  este. 

And,  if  ye  will  knawe  the  vertuz  of  the  dyamaund,  I  sail  tell  yow  ...  it 
kepez  the  lymmes  of  a  man  hale.  ...  It  kepez  him  in  his  witte.  .  .  .  And  ye 
schall  vnderstand  that  the  dyamaund  schuld  be  giffen  freely,  nc^ht  couaited 
ne  bc^ht,  and  than  it  es  of  mare  vertu  ...  it  helez  him  that  es  lunatyc;  and, 
if  venym  or  pU3rson  be  bright  in  place  whare  the  dyamatmd  es,  als  (me  it 
waxes  moyst  and  begynnez  to  swete.*^ 

John  of  Gaddesden  in  the  Rosa  Anglica  prescribes  a  lodestone 
and  a  coral  necklace  to  be  worn  to  assist  childbirth.  A  recognition 
of  the  practice  in  English  law  is  further  proof  of  its  popularity; 
in  1220  Philip  de  Albini  claimed  against  Alice  de  Lundreford  for 
three  gold  rings  set  with  sapphires  which  he  lent  her  for  her  side- 

“certain. 

**  Chaucer,  The  Romemnt  of  the  Rost,  L  1065-1102. 

“handsomely. 

“coaL 

“  male  and  female ;  lifl^t  and  dark. 

“  Pearls  and  crystals  or  possibly  the  two  kinds  of  sapphire,  oriental  (dark)  and 
pale.  The  New  English  Dictionary  suggests  jacinths  of  the  colour  of  water  for 
’ewages.’ 

“  Piers  Plowman,  B.  II,  L  12-15.  ’  enuenymes  to  destroy  ’  was  die  most  common 
use  of  precious  stones ;  see  also  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  134 ;  William  of  Paleme,  L  4424-9, 
E.  E.T.  S.,  E.  S.  I;  Morte  Arthnre,  L  209-15,  E.  E  T.  S.  8. 

“  The  Bnke  of  John  Moundenill,  ed  Sir  (jeorge  F.  Warner,  1869,  chap.  17,  pp. 
79-8a 
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Bess.  **  Even  the  Church  recognized  the  belief ;  the  Statutes  of  the 
Hdtel-Dieu  of  Troyes,  drawn  up  in  1263  declared  ‘  Nulle  [religieuse] 
ne  doit  porter  anneaulx  ne  pierres  precieuses,  se  ce  n’est  pour  cause 
de  maladie.’  “ 

Christian  charms 

Many  Christian  verbal  charms  are  found  in  the  popular  medical 
treatises  of  the  fourteenth  century : 

[Channe  for  staunche  Mod]  longeys*®  led*^  our  lord  Jesus  crizst  blod 
which  blod  was  holy  and  God.*‘  throw  yat  iche  **  blod  yat  is  holy  and  good 
I  comawnde  ye  Jon  or  W.  3rat  yow  blede  no  more.** 

Sometimes  in  the  case  of  herbal  remedies  the  Paternoster  or  a 
psalm  was  to  be  repeated  while  gathering  the  herb ;  evidently  the  cure 
was  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  religious  rite  as  well  as  to  the  healing 
power  of  the  herb : 

A  good  medsyne  for  eyne ;  Take  ye  rede  hony  suckle  gres  and  do  cast  awey 
alle  ye  flour  abowe,  and  stampe  it,  and  take  ye  jus  thorwe  a  dene  lynene 
cloth,  and  put  it  in  yin  eye;  and  quanne  yu  schalt  gadre  yis  erbe  sette  ye 
doun  on  yin  knes  and  seye  IX  pater  nostres**  in  ye  worchepe  of  ye  holy 
trinyte,  and  IX  aues  to  grete  with  oure  lady,  and  a  crede,  and  yif  yis  may 
Dowth  distroye  ye  webbe  ••  put  yerto  of  ye  mary  in  ye  gret  bon  of  ye  gosys 
wenge;  take  and  make  a  lytel  pelote  of  bothe  wel  medelyd  to  gedre,  and  put 
to  ye  web,  and  by  stylle  and  slepe  and  it  wyl  werke  ryth  scharply,  for  it  is  a 
good  medicine,  prowd.*^ 

**  Roll  of  King’s  Court,  70  m.  3d,  71  m.  2d ;  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections, 
lii,  1909,  p.  193. 

**  Laborde,  Glossaire  Frangais  du  Moyen  Age,  s.  t.  Pierres,  p.  446. 

**  longeys  =  Longius,  Longeus  or  Longinus,  the  centurian  who,  according  to 
Apocryphal  story,  pierced  the  side  of  Christ;  see  Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  vol.  1, 
pk  372.  (St  Looginas,  March  ISdt). 

“let?  «=>  injure. 

"  obviously  an  editor’s  error  for  ‘  good.’ 

“same. 

“  ‘  Extracts  in  Prose  and  Verse  from  an  Old  English  Medical  Manuscript,’  Arch., 
30,  p.  401. 

“  The  doctrine  of  odd  numbers  is  common  in  14th  cent  medical  works ;  for  the 
efficacy  of  these  numbers  the  Ancients  quoted  the  Seven  Planets,  the  Nine  Muses, 
God  is  Three  in  One  etc.,  for  examples  of  the  doctrine  see  ’  Extracts  in  Prose  and 
Verse,’  L  363-9,  383-8,  452-6,  563-7. 

“  a  kind  of  cataract 

3 


Ibid. ;  Arch.,  30,  p.  399. 
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John  Mirfeld,  mixed  prayers  with  pharmacy  in  treating  chronic 
rheumatism  by  rubbing  the  affected  part  with  olive  oil.  The  oil  was 
to  be  put  into  a  clean  vessel  while  the  pharmacist  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  and  said  two  prayers  over  it,  and  when  the  vessel  was 
put  on  the  Are  the  psalm  '  Quare  fremuerunt  gentes  ’  was  to  be  said 
as  far  as  the  verse  ‘  Postula  a  me  et  dabo  tibi  gentes  herititatem 
tuam  ’ ;  the  ‘  Gloria  ’  and  two  prayers  were  then  to  be  said  and  the 
whole  repeated  seven  times.  This  process  may  have  been  a  method 
of  measuring  time  in  an  age  when  clocks  were  scarce  and  watches 
unknown  **  but,  on  the  other  hand,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  psalm 
is  repeated  to  a  certain  point  only,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
Mirfeld’s  practice  from  the  superstitious  rites  of  the  popular  treatises 
and  it  may  have  been  acttiated  by  the  same  beliefs. 

In  some  instances  the  Christian  charms  were  written,"  prestimaUy 
on  parchment.  John  Ardeme  makes  use  of  one  charm  only,  against 
spasm  and  cramp : 

In  nomine  patris  >)•  et  61ii  et  Spiritus  sancti  Amen  •{*  Thebel  Enthe 

Enthanay  In  nomine  Patris  4*  ^  Hh  ^  Spiritus  sancti  4*  Amen. 

Ihesu  Nazarenus  4*  Maria  4*  lohannes  4*  Michael  4*  Gabriel  4*  Raphael 

4<  Verbum  caro  factum  est  4^ 

Let  it  be  closed  afterwards  in  the  manner  of  a  letter  so  that  it  cannot  be 
opened  easily,  and  for  this  reason  I  used  to  write  it  in  grcek  letters  that  it 
might  not  be  understood  of  the  people.  And  if  any  one  carries  that  charm 
[upon  the  neck]  written  fairly  in  the  name  of  God  almighty,  &  believes  without 
doubt  he  will  not  be  troubled  with  cramp.  Let  it  be  held  in  respect  on  account 
of  the  Lord  who  gave  virtue  to  words,  to  stones  &  to  herbs,  &  let  it  be  made 
secretly  that  every  one  should  not  know  the  charm  lest  perchance  it  should 
lose  the  virtues  given  by  God.” 

A  curious  practice  is  that  of  writing  the  charm  on  the  root  or  the 
leaf  of  a  plant ;  in  one  instance  the  root  is  to  be  hung  round  the 
neck  and  in  another  ”  the  leaf  is  to  be  eaten.  A  parallel  practice  is 

**John  Ardeme  gives  the  following  instructions  in  the  making  of  a  Nerboo 
plaster :  *  late  it  stande  stille  without  mouyng  by  the  space  of  a  *  pater  noster  ’  and 
*  aue  maria.*  Fistula  t»  Ano,  p.  91,  E.  E.  T.  S.  1J9. 

**e.g.  Henslow,  Medical  IVorks  of  the  XlVlh  Century,  1899,  p.  32. 

**  Fistula  m  Ano,  pp.  103-4. 

**  Henslow,  op.  cit.,  p.  103.  Cl  *  A  Middle  English  Rimed  Medical  Medical 
Treatise,’  L  910-19. 

*  Extracts  in  Prose  and  Verse  from  an  Old  English  Medical  Manuscript,’  Arch. 
30,  p.  400. 
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that  of  writing  verses  from  the  Bible  on  certain  substances  which 
were  worn  round  the  neck ;  some  of  these  are  still  used,  freed  from 
the  superstitious  element,  e.  g.  camphor  against  infectious  diseases. 

The  names  of  the  Three  Wise  Men  of  the  East  were  a  common 
inscription  on  jewels  etc.  They  were  not  only  used  as  a  popular 
durm,^*  but  were  even  recognized  by  some  members  of  the  medical 
profession;  both  Bernard  de  Gordon  and  John  Arderne  advised 
their  use  against  epilepsy. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  classes  of  English  magical  ornaments, 
and  one  whose  origin  although  obscure  is  probably  religious,  is  the 
cramp-ring.  Traditionally  its  healing  powers  were  derived  from  the 
ring  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  by  the  time  of  Edward  II  records 
shew  that  the  Good  Friday  offering  of  money  made  by  the  King  was 
made  into  rings  to  be  used  for  cramp  and  possibly  the  falling  sick¬ 
ness;  these  rings  the  King  rubbed  between  his  hands,  while  prayers 
were  being  said,  to  impart  to  them  that  virtue  his  hands  had  received 
from  the  holy  oil  at  his  coronation.  There  is  extant  no  ring  which 
can  be  identified  as  one  of  these  and  it  is  often  uncertain  whether  the 
rings  recorded  in  inventories  were  supposed  to  have  derived  their 
powers  from  the  royal  blessing  or  not.  Sometimes  they  were  com¬ 
posed  of  iron  that  had  previously  formed  the  hinges  of  a  coffin. 

Mandeville  ”  refers  to  the  curative  virtue  of  the  Dry  Tree  which 
•  having  borne  leaves  from  Abraham’s  time  dried  up  when  Our  Lord 
was  crucified : 

wha  so  beres  any  porcion  theroff  apon  him,  he  sail  neur  be  trauelled  with 
the  falland  euill. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  expansion  of  the  cult  of  relics  gradu¬ 
ally  enhanced  the  value  attributed  to  the  relic  ‘  per  se  ’  until  it  came 
to  be  regarded  as  an  object  of  miraculous  power,  in  a  sense  apart 
from  the  spiritual  power  of  the  saint;  the  diadem  of  Melchoir  was 
supposed  to  heal  the  falling  sickness.^^  A  curious  relic  is  mentioned 
by  Chaucer : 

”/W. 

**  LUium  Mtdicinat,  u.  xxv. 

Arte  Phisicali  et  de  Cinirgia,  trans.  lyArcy  Power,  p.  6,  Wellcome  His¬ 
torical  Medical  Museum,  Research  Studies  in  Medical  History,  no.  1. 

*•  Op.  eit.,  chap.  9,  35. 

"  Three  Kmgs  of  Cologne  [Camb.  MS],  p.  10,  E.  E.  T.  S.  85. 
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Thanne  have  I  in  latoim  a  sholder  boon, 

Which  that  was  of  an  hooly  Jewes  sheepe. 

‘  Goode  men  ’  I  seye  *  taak  of  my  wordes  keepe, — 

If  that  this  boon  be  wasshe  in  any  welle, 

If  cow,  or  calf,  or  sheepe,  or  oxe  swelle 
That  any  worm  hath  ete,  or  worm  y-stonge, 

Taak  water  of  that  welle  and  wassh  his  tonge. 

And  it  is  hool  anon;  and  forthermoor 
Of  pc^es,  and  of  scabbe,  and  every  soor, 

Shal  every  sheepe  be  hool  that  of  this  welle 
Drynketh  a  draughte.  Taak  kepe  eek  what  I  telle. 

If  that  the  goode  man  that  the  beestes  oweth 
Wol  every  wyke,  er  that  the  cok  hym  croweth 
Fastynge,  drinken  of  this  welle  a  draughte. 

As  thilke  hooly  Jew  oure  eldres  taoghte. 

His  beestes  and  his  stoor  shal  muldplie.’ 

This  reference  to  a  ‘  hooly  Jewe  ’  is  remarkable,  as  the  common 
feeling  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  very  bitter  against  the  Jews; 
probably  it  must  be  understood  of  some  Jew  before  the  Incarnation, 
perhaps  Jacob. 

Relics  of  the  Virgin  were  very  popular;  the  Pied  Friars  were 
accused  of  making 

wymmen  to  wenen 

That  the  lace  of  oure  ladie  smok  lighteth  hem  of  children.*** 

Often  miracles  were  wrought  by  the  corpse  of  a  Saint ; 

Noman  may  telle  with  tunge 
The  miracles  that  of  hym  spmnge 
As  thai  that  body  here ; 

Deef  and  doumbe,  halte  St  blynde, 

Alle  mighten  bote*^  fynde. 

In  maladie  that  were; 

Men  that  weren  in  palesy, 

Lunatik  oither  in  frenesie 
Bote  hadden  there.** 


**  a  kind  of  mixed  metal  rather  like  brass. 

”  Chaucer,  CatUerbury  Tales,  C.  L  350-365. 

**  Pierce  the  Ploughman’s  Crede,  L  77-8.  The  Hindoos,  Gredcs,  Jews  and  also 
less  civilised  races  put  certain  girdles  made  for  the  purpose  about  women  in 
difficult  labour  (see  W.  J.  Dilliog,  Hasting’s  Encyclop.  of  Relig.  and  Ethics,  s.v. 
girdles).  The  friars  would  be  glad  to  adapt  the  superstition, 
remedy,  cure. 

••  The  Legend  or  Life  of  St.  Alexius,  L  1105-13  [MS.  Uud.],  E.  E.  T.  S.  69. 
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Patron  Saints  of  Diseases 

The  Saints  had,  from  early  Christian  times,  played  an  important 
part  in  the  healing  art;  certain  prevalent  diseases  have  always  been, 
and  still  are,  associated  with  names  of  saints  who  were  supposed  to 
take  these  diseases  under  their  special  care :  e.  g.  St  Vitus’  Dance, 
SL  Anthony’s  Fire.  The  system  of  the  protection  of  the  signs  of 
the  Zodiac  and  of  the  planets  was  gradually  superseded  by  the 
Christian  hagiology ;  the  cult  of  patron  saints  **  reached  its  height  in 
the  fifteenth  century;  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  two  systems 
existed  side  by  side.  The  series  of  saints  and  the  series  of  signs 
present  a  complete  parallel  and  it  is  evident  that  Christianity  merely 
adopted  this  organization.*^ 

In  the  popular  medical  works  there  are  only  three  **  references 
to  saints  as  patrons  of  diseases:  the  first  is  a  Latin  charm  which 
gives  St.  Apollonia  as  the  patron  saint  of  toothache;**  the  second 
refers  to  St.  Blaise  who  controlled  bones  in  the  throat,  quinsy  etc.*^ 
and  the  third  to  St.  Nicaise  who  controlled  pocks.** 

Sometimes  images  of  the  saints  were  worn  as  amulets ;  St.  Chris¬ 
topher,  who  guarded  against  sudden  death,  was  held  in  particular 
veneration.  Chaucer’s  yoeman  wore 

A  Cristophere  on  his  brest  of  silver  sheene.” 

In  the  fifteenth  century  St.  Michael,  who  was  the  patron  saint  of 
scrofula,  was  connected  with  the  royal  practice  of  ‘  touching  ’  for  the 
cure  of  this  disease,  known  generally  as  the  King’s  Evil ;  the  ‘  angel  ’ 
given  by  Edward  IV,  Henry  VI,  Edward  V  and  Richard  III  had 

**  For  a  list  of  patron  Saints  of  diseases  see  Pettigrew,  op.  cit.  and  Drake,  Saints 
and  their  Emblems.  1916. 

**Ct  Sir  John  Melton,  The  Astrologer,  1620,  p.  20. 

**  In  *  Extracts  in  Prose  and  Verse  from  an  Old  English  Medical  Manuscript,’ 
p.  402,  St  Ewstas  of  Rome  is  referred  to  as  having  made  a  charm  for  his  wife 
against  worms,  gout  etc  but  it  is  not  suggested  that  he  is  the  patron  saint  of  these 
ills;  similarly  Henslow,  op.  cit.,  p.  144,  Gabriel  gives  Sanctus  William  a  charm  for 
the  same  diseases. 

**  ‘  Extracts  in  Prose  and  Verse  etc,’  Arch.,  30,  p.  397. 

**  Henslow,  op.  cit.,  p.  113. 

**  ‘  Extracts  in  Prose  and  Verse  etc,’  L  425-30. 

**  Canterbury  Tales,  Prol.  L  115. 
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on  it  the  figure  of  Saint  Michael  and  was  evidently  looked  upon  as 
an  amulet. 

The  Saints  were  not  only  supposed  to  cure  the  disease  associated 
with  their  names  but  to  inflict  it  also  as  a  punishment.  There  are 
no  references  in  fourteenth  century  literature  which  actually  give 
the  name  of  the  saint  in  connection  with  this  double  fimction  but 
there  are  two  imprecations  for  St.  Anthony’s  fire : 

A  wilde  fyr  upon  thair  bodyes  falle** 

and 

A  wylde  fyr  and  corrupt  pestilence 
So  falle  upon  youre  bodyes  yet  to-nyght.*^ 

In  a  sixteenth  century  work,”  St.  Valentine 

The  falling  sickness  sendes,  and  helpes  the  man  that  to  him  cries. 

Belief  in  the  Divine  Control  of  disease 

With  this  function  of  the  saints  is  associated  the  mediaeval  idea 
of  pain  and  disease  being  righteously  inflicted  by  God : 

peyne  is  sent  by  the  rightwys  sonde  **  of  God,  and  by  his  suffrance,  be  it 
meselrie,**  or  mayme,  or  maladie.** 

Sickness,  was  usiuilly  regarded  as  a  punishment  for  sin  and  its 
removal  as  a  sign  of  Divine  forgiveness : 

And  the  ladi  saide  '  Fall  what  woU  fall,  y  wol  do  more  euell.*  And  assone 
as  she  had  saide  that  worde,  there  come  a  sodeine  wynde  that  smote  the  ladi 
•  that  she  might  not  stere  nor  remeue  more  thanne  a  stone,  and  fro  diat  tyme 
forwarde  she  most  be  bore  two  and  fro,  and  swall,  and  become  grete.  .  .  . 
And  aftir,  whanne  God  had  saine  her  contricion  and  repentaunce,  he  sent 
her  helthe,  and  heled  her  hale  of  alle  her  seckenesse.** 

Not  only  individuals  but  the  people  as  a  whole,  suffered  God’s 

“  Ibid.,  A  L  4172.  •*  Ibid.,  E.  1.  2252-3. 

**  A  translation  of  the  Regtmm  Papisticum  of  Thomas  Neogorgus  under  the  title 
of  Tht  Popish  Kmgdoms,  by  Bamabee  Googe,  1570. 

“  sending.  **  leprosy. 

“  Chaucer,  Canterbury  Tales,  I,  L  625. 

**  The  Book  of  the  Knight  of  la  Tour  Landry,  chap.  26,  E.  E.  T.  S.  33.  See  also 
ibid.,  chap.  34,  75,  80,  85;  'Hoccleve’s  Complaint,'  L  36-42,  108-12,  in  Hocclere, 
Minor  Poems,  vol.  1,  E.  E.  T.  S.,  E.  S.  61. 
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vengeance;  the  author  of  Piers  Plowman  laments  the  afflictions 
which  are  sent  as  a  punishment  for  sin : 

god  on  hem  sendeth 

Feueres  other  fouler  yueles  other  fur  on  here  houses, 

Moreyne*^  other  othere  meschaunce.  .  .  .*• 

He  exhorts  the  wicked  to  mend  their  ways : 

Amende  the  while  thou  myghte  thow  hast  ben  warned  ofte 
With  poustees  ••  of  pestilences  with  pouerte  and  with  angres ; 

And  with  thise  bitter  baleyses  got  beteth  his  dere  childeren.*®* 

Wyclif  attributes  these  general  misfortunes  to  the  fact  that  evil 
priests  persecute  Qirist’s  servants  and  try  to  stop  them  from 
preaching: 

&  sith  hath  beo  discencion  &  werris  &  pestilencis.^®* 

Yet  another  literary  writer,  Mandeville,  believes  sin  to  be  the  cause 
of  all  tribulations : 

And,  for  als  mykill  as  thai  er  so  trew  folk  and  so  g^ude,  ther  es  neuermare 
in  that  cuntree  nowther  thimner  ne  leuenyng,  haile  ne  snawe,  ne  other 
tempestez  of  ill  weders;  ne  hunger,  ne  pestilence,  ne  were,  ne  other  tribu- 
ladouns  commez  thare  nane  amanges  tham,  as  dus  amanges  vs  because  of 
oure  synne.*®* 

The  great  curse  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  the  series  of  pesti¬ 
lences  of  which  the  first,  known  as  the  Black  Death,  occurred  in 
1348-9  and  the  last  in  1399;'®*  all  were  attributed  to  the  wrath  of 
God.^*®  The  following  lines  refer  to  the  plague  of  1348-9  and 
1361-2:^'" 

**  murrain.  **  C.  IV,  L  95-7.  **  violent  attacks, 

'“afflictions.  “'rods.  '“/Wd..  B.  XII,  1.  11-12. 

'*•  ‘  Order  of  Priesthood,’  cap.  26",  English  Works  of  Wyclif,  p.  177,  E.  E.  T.  S.  74. 

The  Buke  of  John  Maundeuill,  chap.  32,  p.  144. 

'“The  chroniclers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  chronology  of  the  variotu  plagues; 
five  are  usually  acknowledged  in  the  14th  cent  but  various  authorities  differ  as  to 
fiieir  respective  dates ;  there  were  actually  more  than  five  outbreaks. 

'“  The  stars  were  believed  to  have  some  influence  on  these  outbreaks.  There  is 
a  reference  in  The  Buke  of  John  Maundeuill,  chap.  21,  p.  94,  which  possibly  points 
to  an  accusation  agaitut  the  Jews  of  having  caused  the  Black  Death,  see  also 
Hecker,  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  40,  Syd.  Soc  1846;  but  the  Jews  were 
generally  expelled  from  this  country  in  1290. 

The  A.  text  of  Piers  Plowman  was  written  before  the  third  pestilence  in  1369. 
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He  preued  that  thise  pestilences  were  for  pure  synne, 

And  the  southwest  wynde  on  Saterday  at  euene 
Was  pertliche  for  pure  pryde  and  for  no  poynt  elles^** 

The  years  1381-2  were  particularly  unforttuiate : 

The  Rysing  of  the  comu3mes  in  londe 
The  pestilens,  and  the  eorthe-quake, 

Theose  threo  thinges,  I  iinderstande, 

Beo-tokenes  the  grete  vengaunce  &  wrake 
That  schulde  falle  for  synnes  sake.^®* 

The  following  is  a  reference  to  the  plague  which  haunted  the  western 
and  northern  part  of  the  country  in  1399 :  \ 

Goddes  bowe  of  wratthe  on  vs  was  bent.^^® 

The  author  of  the  Ancren  Rixvle  distinguishes  between  two 
kinds  of  sickness:  (a)  that  which  a  man  brings  upon  himself 
through  foolhardiness  and  (b)  that  which  is  sent  by  God,  not  in 
this  case  as  a  ptmishment,  but  as  a  blessing  in  disguise;  he  enu¬ 
merates  the  good  effects  of  the  latter  and  concludes : 

Sicnesse  is  the  goldsmith  thet  ithe  blisse  of  heouene  ouerguldeth  thine 
crune.  .  .  .  Thet  mei  theonne  etsterten  thet  ilke  grislich  wo,  and  theo 
atelich  pinen,  thuruh  sickness  thet  ageth  thuruh  eni  vuel  thet  her  is, 
seliliche  ^‘®  mei  heo  siggen.^^' 

Evidently  in  the  religious  life  of  the  period,  absence  of  sickness 
suggested  Divine  displeasure : 

yet  he  weopth  on  me,  monne  sorest,  &  seith  thet  God  haueth  al  vorgiten  him, 
vorthi  thet  he  ne  sent  him  none  muchele  secnesse.^^® 


The  anchoresses  might  use  any  medical  aid  which  was  at  hand  but  to 
seek  it  was  not  pleasing  to  God : 


Piers  Plowman,  B.  V,  1.  13-lS. 

‘  A  Warning  to  Beware,’  1.  57-61,  Minor  Poems  of  the  Vernon  MS. 

“•  ‘  Love  and  Dread  God,’  L  81,  Ttventy-six  Political  and  other  Poems,  E.  E.  T.  S. 
124. 


pp.  182,  184. 
“•escape, 
“•dreadful 


“‘  deadly. 


•*•  passeth  away, 
blessedly. 

“•  say,  L  e.  call  herself. 
Ancren  Riwle,  p.  382. 
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God  &  his  deciples  speken  of  soule  lechkreft  &  ypocras  and  Galien  of 
Ucomes  hele.^*® 

Some  of  the  penances  suggested  in  the  religious  life  of  the  period, 
such  as  foul  air  and  stale  food,^*^  would  definitely  encourage  disease. 

Religious  faith-healing 

A  result  of  the  belief  in  the  Divine  control  of  disease,  and  based 
tqwn  the  same  principle  as  the  use  of  charms,  was  the  popularity  of 
religious  faith-healing  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  best  known 
instance,  in  literature,  is  the  healing  by  Pope  Sylvestre  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Constantine  of  Rome,  who  was  stricken  with  leprosy;  the 
whole  story  is  found  in  Gower’s  Confessio  Amantis.^*'  Another 
instance  is  the  curing  of  the  blind  man  by  Hermyngeld  in  ‘  The  Tale 
of  Constance.’ 

In  the  above  instance,  the  cure  was  effected  by  the  patient  becom¬ 
ing  converted  to  Christianity.  In  a  poem  entitled  ‘  Mary’s  Mira¬ 
cles,’  the  Virgin  is  supposed  to  have  appeared  in  person  to  heal  a 
sick  monk  of  the  quinsy : 

With  hire  pappe  in  to  his  mouth 
Milk  heo  spreynt,  that  is  sekouth 
And  seide  to  him  .  .  . 

'  I  schal  the  hele  of  Maladye.’ 

Often  the  patient  bathed  in  a  well  or  river  which  had  some 
religious  connection :  Mandeville  quotes  Naaman  as  having  been 
cured  of  leprosy  by  bathing  in  the  Jordan;  the  healing  virtue  of 
the  Jordan  is  also  found  in  The  Three  Kings  of  Cologne : 

than  sike  men  and  bl)mde  go  naked  in  to  this  water  and  wasshe  hem,  and 
bught  alle  hole. 

Some  wells  of  healing  owed  their  powers  to  some  saint  or  martyr 
connected  with  them : 

“*  body’s. 

Ibid.,  p.  370.  ”*  II,  1.  3186-3459. 

Ibid.,  pp.  104, 106-08.  ”•  Ibid.,  II,  1.  759-73. 

Na  8,  Minor  Poems  of  the  Vernon  MS,  pt  1,  no.  29. 

marvelloiu.  “^p.  142. 

'**  Op.  cit.,  chap.  12,  p.  52.  Possibly  a  scribal  error  for  *  be  wrought.’ 

I 
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Before  that  dore  stondeth  a  stone 
Seynt  powle  hedde  was  layde  ther  on 
A  traytur  smote  of  his  hede 
With  a  swerde  that  ther-by  ys  layde; 

Ther  sprong  welles  thre 

Who  so  ys  there  welle  may  his  se, — 

Of  watyr  bothe  iayr  &  good, 

Menne  &  wymmen  haue  ther  boote.^** 

Mandeville,^**  who  on  the  whole  is  not  a  reliable  authority  as  he 
draws  greatly  upon  his  imagination,  describes  the  ‘  Fountain  of 
Youth  ’  coming  from  the  ‘  Earthly  Paradise  '  which  was  supposed 
to  cure  all  ills  and  bestow  eternal  youth  upon  those  who  drank  of  it; 
in  this  case,  however,  his  statements  are  supported  by  other  writers."* 

Lydgate  suggests  a  more  modem  reason  for  the  supposed  healing 
powers  of  such  wells ;  he  attributes  their  virtue  to  the  herbs  growing 
rotmd  them,  as  nowadays  we  attribute  it  to  the  minerals  in  the  earth : 

The  water  was  so  hoolsom  and  vertuous 
Through  might  of  herbes  growing  there  besyde.^** 

The  principle  underlying  the  belief  in  the  healing  power  of  verbal 
and  written  charms  and  of  amulets,  of  natural  objects,  of  the  Saints 
and  of  God  himself,  is  one  and  the  same,  namely  faith.  Cure  by 
faith  applies  chiefly  to  derangements  of  the  nervous  and  circulatory 
systems,  these  being  the  illnesses  which  are  often  caused  by  the  effect 
of  the  mind  upon  the  body ;  Gower  ***  tells  us  that  Envy  ‘  the  werstc 
vice  of  alle  ’  has  a  dessicating  effect : 

For  thilke  blod  which  scholde  haue  ese 
To  regne  among  the  moiste  veines. 

Is  drye  of  thilke  unkendeli  peines 
Thurgh  which  Envie  is  fyred  ay.' 

John  Arderae  ***  draws  our  attention  repeatedly  to  the  effect  of  the 

‘  The  Stacyons  of  Rome,'  1.  149-56,  Political,  Religious  and  Love  Poems,  p. 
118,  E  E.  T.  S.  IS ;  see  also  Mandeville’s  reference  to  the  well  of  ‘  Probatka 
Piscina,'  op.  cit.,  chap.  XI,  p.  44;  and  Sir  Beues  of  Hamtoun  (A.  Text],  1.  2804-57, 
E  E  T.  S.,  E  S.  46,  48,  65. 

Op.  cit.,  chap.  18,  p.  84. 

“*  Morte  Arthurs,  1.  2705-10  and  Huon  of  Burdeux,  p.  433-4,  E  E  T.  S.  40,  41,  43. 

'**  ‘  Omplaint  of  the  Black  Knight,'  1.  85-6,  Chaucerian  and  other  Pieces. 

“•  Confessio  Amantis,  II,  I.  3122-5.  “*  Fistula  in  Ano,  e.  g.  p.  7,  1.  39-41. 


I 
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mind  upon  the  body.  Even  today  patients  suffering  from  such  ail¬ 
ments  frequent  the  famous  spas  in  the  hope  of  cure.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  efficacy  of  charms  has  been  in  proportion  to  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  age  in  which  they  have  been  used  but  our  own  century 
has  witnessed  the  growth  of  the  belief  in  Christian  Science  which 
is  based  upon  the  same  principle  of  faith  alone. 

Undoubtedly  imagination  can  to  some  extent  affect  the  animal 
economy  and,  as  is  well  known,  new  medicines  have  often  a  phase 
of  success  while  simple  placebos  are  often  effective  when  given  by 
a  physician  in  whom  the  patient  has  implicit  faith. 

Chaucer  says 

Men  may  dyen  of  ymaginacioun 

So  depe  may  impressioun  be  take 

conversely,  imaginary  diseases  are  curable  by  powerful  impressions 
conveyed  to  the  cerebrum. 

In  short,  fourteenth  century  medicine  could  take  for  its  maxim 
Chaucer’s  words 

Thenk  not  on  smert,  and  tho  shaft  fele  non. 

AUTHORITIES 

According  to  the  syllabus^  for  the  doctor’s  degree  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  it  seems  that  the  English  physician  could  enter  upon 
practice  with  no  other  knowledge  than  that  derived  from  books; 
sometimes,  as  in  Salerno  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  year  of  practice 
with  an  experienced  physician  was  demanded  or  a  year  of  special 
study  in  anatomy  before  surgery  could  be  practised  but  as  a  rule  the 
practitioner  in  either  medicine  or  surgery  gained  his  own  experience 
at  his  patients’  cost. 

The  touchstone  of  the  mediaeval  student  of  medicine  was  ‘  author¬ 
ity.*  The  list  of  medical  works  in  the  ‘  Prologue  ’  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales*  which  is  an  expansion  of  that  in  the  French  Roman  de  la 
Rose  *  and  contains  many,  though  not  all,  of  John  of  Gaddesden’s 

Ctt$Uerbury  Tales,  A.  1.  3612-13.  TroHnu  and  Criseyde,  4,  1.  466. 

*  See  Cholmeley,  John  of  Gaddesden  and  the  '  Rosa  Medicinae,’  1912,  pp.  20-21. 

•1.429-34. 

•  Lorris  (G.  de)  et  Meung  (Jean  de),  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,  M.  Francisque- 
Michel,  16,  1.  1689S-7. 
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authorities  in  the  Rosa  Anglica,  is  t3rpical  of  the  library  of  the 
mediaeval  physician : 

Wei  knew  he  the  olde  Esculapius 
And  Deyscorides  and  eek  Rufus, 

Olde  Ypocras,  Haly,  and  Galyen, 

Serapion,  Razis  and  Avycen, 

Averrois,  Damascien  and  Constantyn, 

Bernard  and  Gatesden  and  Gilbertyn. 

With  the  exception  of  six  *  all  these  authorities  were  familiar  to  John 
Mirfeld.  The  works  of  all  but  two  of  them,  Rufus  and  John  of 
Gaddesden,  were  in  the  library  catalogue^  of  one  or  more  of  the 
following  religious  houses :  Dover  Priory,  Saint  Augustine’s  Abbey 
at  Canterbury,  Christ  Church  Canterbury. 

The  English  surgeon,  John  Ardeme,  gives  a  list  *  of  authorities 
as  imposing  as  that  of  the  ‘  Doctour  of  Phisik  ’ : 

[A]  tretys  of  the  emoraidez,  y-drawen  out  after  lamfrank,  a  discrete  maistre 
of  the  kyngz  of  fraunce ;  which  made  two  bokez  of  cirurgie,  the  lesse  and  the 
more.  Also  after  maister  bemard  de  gordon  in  his  lilie.  Also  after  maister 
bartelmow  *  in  his  passionarie.  Also  after  maister  Richard  ^  in  his  Micrologie. 
And  after  maister  Roland  *  and  mayster  Guy ;  *  And  after  Roger  Bawn.** 
And  maister  lamarcii ;  and  maister  Gilbertyne ;  And  after  other  experte 
men. 

He  further  quotes  John  Damascene  and  Avicenna  and  elsewhere  he 
refers  to  Dioscorides,  Hippocrates,  Galen  and  Rhazes ;  eight  of  these 
authorities  were  known  to  Lanfrank  the  famous  French  surgeon. 

*  Aesculapius,  Dioscorides,  Rufus,  Haly,  Averrois,  Damascene. 

*  Fistula  in  Ano,  p.  SS,  E.  E.  T.  S.  139. 

'Bartholomew  of  Salemum,  fi.  11th  cent  The  Passumarius  was  really  writtca 
by  Gariopontus  a  teacher  at  Salerno  in  the  early  11th  cent 

*  Richard  the  Englishman,  a  master  at  Salerno,  late  12th  cent 

'Roland  of  Parma;  in  1264  edited  the  Practica  Chirurgias  written  by  Master 
Roger,  a  Salernitan  surgeon,  in  1180;  the  work  was  sometimes  known  as  Rolandma 
and  sometimes  as  Rogtrina  when  it  was  occasionally  attributed  to  Roger  Bacoa 

*  Gui  de  Chauliac. 

Roger  de  Barone  or  de  Varone;  a  i^ysician  of  Montpellier,  a  medical  rather 
than  a  surgical  writer,  credited  with  the  i'ammo  Rogerii  or  Practica  Parva  probably 
written  in  the  late  13th  cent. 

”  Probably  Johannes  Jamerius  of  Salerno. 

^'Roland,  Roger  (probably  de  Barone),  Gilbert,  Avicenna,  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
Rhazes,  Constantinus  Afer. 
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Another  list  of  authorities  is  given  in  a  medical  treatise  of  a  more 
popular  nature,  ‘  A  Fragment  of  a  Poem  on  the  Virtues  of  Herbs ' : 

Both  Ypocras  and  Galiene, 

Platiari  and  Constanciene 
Macer,^*  Plimie  and  other  moo 
Gode  recorde  berreth  therto 
That  herbes  helpeth  man  to  leche. 

The  best-known  authorities 

A  comparison  of  the  above  lists  shews  that  ‘  Hippocrates  '  and 
Galen  were  the  authorities  best  known  to  the  physician,  the  surgeon 
and  the  writer  on  popular  medicine ;  they  were  also  regarded  as  the 
standing  authorities  by  literary  writers : 

Ne  hele  me  may  no  phisicien, 

Noght  Ypocras,  ne  Galyen.^^ 

A  further  proof  of  their  renown  is  the  frequency  with  which  their 
names  occur  in  the  popular  medical  treatises  of  the  time.^* 

Next  in  order  of  fame  comes  Avicenna;  according  to  Freind^* 
he  culled  most  of  his  knowledge  from  Galen,  Haly  Abbas  and 
Rhazes  who  were  themselves  not  so  well  known;  his  work  was 
popular  because  it  treated  of  medical  science  as  well  as  of  practical 
medicine ;  Gower  quotes  Avicenna  as  an  alchemist  but  his  fame  in 
Western  Europe  was  based  almost  entirely  on  his  great  work,  the 

"Rtliqmat  Antiquat,  voL  1,  p.  194. 

**0<lo  or  Odobanus,  better  known  as  Aemiltos  Macer,  a  Roman  poet  contem¬ 
porary  with  Virgil;  a  poem  De  VirtutHms  Herbarwm  passed  under  his  name. 

“  Possibly  Pliny  the  Elder,  c  A.  D.  23-79,  author  of  the  Natural  History,  or 
Plinhis  called  Valerianus,  a  fictitious  name  assigned  to  a  compendium  of  popular 
medicine. 

"None  of  the  so-called  Hippocratic  writings  can  be  attributed  to  him  with 
certainty. 

Chaucer,  Tht  Detke  of  Blaunckt  the  Duchtsst,  1.  571 ;  see  also  Ancren  Riwle, 
p370. 

”Henslow,  op.  eit.,  pp.  105-6;  Hippocrates — 'A  Middle  English  Rimed  Medical 
Treatise,’  I  3-5;  78-81;  156-7;  279-85  ;  305-8  ;  429  ;  480-1;  524-33  ;  581-92;  Galen— 
'  Extracts  in  Prose  and  Verse  from  an  Old  English  Medical  Manuscript,’  1.  373-4. 

“  History  of  Physic,  vol.  2,  p.  72. 

**  Ali  ibn  ’Abbas,  probably  Persun  in  origin,  d.  A.  D.  994;  his  great  work  was 
Ma/ihi  or  the  Royal  Book. 

*^Confessio  Amantis,  IV,  1.  2610-12. 
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Canon  of  Medicine.  Chaucer  mentions  this  work  in  ‘  The  Pardoner’s 
Tale’: 

But  certes,  I  suppose  that  Avycen 

Wroot  never  in  no  Canon,  ne  in  no  fen 

Mo  wonder  signes  of  empoisonyng 

Than  hadde  thise  wrecches  two  er  hir  endyng.** 

Next  to  Avicenna  the  most  influential  of  the  Arabians  was  Con- 
stantinus  Afer ;  but  although  he  claimed  originality  his  works  were 
merely  compilations  from  other  writers.  He  was  not  well  known  to 
the  surgeons  but  John  of  Gaddesden  and  John  Mirfeld  quote  him 
frequently;  he  is  included  in  the  list  of  authorities  in  the  popular 
‘  Fragment  of  a  Poem  on  the  Virtues  of  Herbs  ’ ;  Chaucer  mentimu 
his  luune  in  the  ‘  Prologue  ’  **  and  also  refers  in  the  ‘  Merchant’s 
Tale  ’  **  to  a  particular  treatise  of  ‘  the  cursed  monk,  Daun 
Constantyn.’ 

In  the  academic  treatises  the  works  of  Haly,  Rhazes,  Haly  Abbas 
and  Serapion  are  often  quoted  but  they  are  not  referred  to  in  the 
popular  works  on  medicine,  nor  with  the  exception  of  three  of  them 
in  Chaucer’s  ‘  Prologue  ’  are  they  known  to  literary  writers. 

The  surgeons  were  better  acquainted  with  the  works  of  their 
immediate  predecessors  and  of  their  contemporaries  than  were  the 
physicians  who  relied  chiefly  on  Avicenna,  Galen  and  Hippocrates; 
John  Ardeme  owed  much  to  both  Bernard  and  Lanfrank  and  quoted 
the  writings  of  Gilbert,  Gui  de  Chauliac  and  John  of  Gaddesden. 

It  is  significant  that  no  recent  or  contemporary  authority  is  quoted 
in  the  popular  treatises ;  such  names  would  be  as  yet  unknown  to  the 
laity;  also  all  the  names  mentioned  are  authorities  upon  materia 
medica  which  would  naturally  be  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
popular  medicine.  The  authorities  whose  names  occur  most  fre¬ 
quently  are  Macrobius  **  and  Macer.  Two  literary  quotations  refer 
to  the  poem  De  Virtutibus  Herharum  which  passed  under  the  name 
of  Macer: 

“  Canterbury  TaUs,  C.  1.  889-92. 

••  Ibid.,  I.  433.  Ibid..  E.  1.  1811. 

**d.  A.  D.  415;  he  wrote  Saturnalia;  his  name  occurs  seven  times  in  ‘  Extracts 
in  Prose  and  Verse  from  an  Old  English  Medical  Manuscript  ’  and  three  times  ia 
'  A  Middle  English  Rimed  Medical  Treatise.’ 
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He  was  a  worthy  knight  and  King 
And  clerk  knowende  of  every  thing; 

Of  Macer  al  the  strengthe  of  herbes.** 

and 

Yif  thou  wolt  ben  a  ffisicien, 
ffor  vueles  to  given  bote, 

Macer  the  strengthe  of  grases  telles, 

Both  of  crop  and  Rote.*^ 

Macrobius  is  quoted  by  John  Ardeme**  and  the  name  of  Macer 
occurs  in  ‘  A  Fragment  of  a  Poem  on  the  Virtues  of  Herbs  ’  and  is 
also  one  of  John  Mirfeld’s  authorities.** 

Another  authority  on  herbs,  whose  name  does  not  occur  in  any 
but  the  popular  treatises  on  medicine  and  concerning  whom  no  in¬ 
formation  has  been  discovered,  is  Betanicus: 

The  name  of  the  moderworte 
Is  in  the  boke  called  the  cokworte 
Maister  betanicus  kenes  us  bete.*** 

The  authority  upon  materia  medica  was  Dioscorides ;  he  is  included 
in  Chaucer’s  list  and  is  quoted  by  John  Ardeme  and  by  John  of 
Gaddesden  but  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  popular  treatises. 

It  is  clear  that  the  mediaeval  physicians  and  surgeons  generally 
accepted  these  authorities  as  a  working  basis  for  improvement  in 
the  light  of  their  own  experience :  ** 

For  out  of  olde  feldes,  as  men  seith, 

Cometh  al  this  newe  com  fro  yeer  to  yere; 

And  out  of  olde  bokes,  in  good  feith, 

Cometh  al  this  newe  science  that  men  lere.** 

{To  be  continued.) 

**  Gower,  Confestio  Amaniis,  VI,  1.  1396-1401. 

"‘Great  Cato,'  Bk.  II,  1.  273-6,  Minor  Poems  of  the  Vernon  MS;  see  also 
‘  Extracts  in  Prose  and  Verse  from  an  Old  English  Medical  Manuscript,’  1.  507-10. 

"  Fistnla  in  Ano,  p.  97. 

"  Breviarinm  Bartholomei,  foL  254  verso. 

" '  A  Middle  English  Rimed  Medical  Treatise,’  1.  237-39  (cf.  ‘  Extracts  in  Prose 
and  Verse  from  an  Old  English  Medical  Manuscript,’  1.  719-28)  and  also  1.  248-50. 

"  The  14th  cent,  was  distinguished  for  its  progress  in  surgery ;  this  will  be  dealt 
widi later. 

"  Chaucer,  The  Parlement  of  Ponies,  1.  22-5. 
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Along  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  there  once  lived  a 
race  of  people  now  generally  referred  to  as  “  Mound  Builders.” 
These  people  were  extinct  before  Europeans  began  to  record  history 
of  this  region.  These  early  Americans  were  illiterate,  sedentary 
agriculturists,  and  hunters;  therefore,  their  history  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  written  records.  Parts  of  it  can  only  be  obtained 
through  the  use  of  the  spade  and  by  descriptions  of  the  exhumed 
material.  Descriptions  of  the  exhumed  material  are  historical  facts, 
but  opinions  of  the  modes  and  methods  of  the  production  of  arte¬ 
facts  are  no  more  than  current  comment. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  conummication  to  present  descriptions  of 
certain  “  Mound  Builder  ”  artefacts  which  are  of  special  medical 
interest.  The  material  which  we  shall  describe  was  obtained  from 
“  Motmd  Builder  ”  graves  in  eastern  Arkansas.  The  excavation  of 
the  material  was  carried  on  by  the  University  of  Arkansas.  The 
expense  incurred  during  the  excavation  was  defrayed  by  a  grant 
from  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

The  “  Mound  Builders  ”  were  proficient  in  the  ceramic  arts.  They 
vividly  depicted  on  earthenware  pots  the  first  and  second  stages  of 
labor  and  such  deformities  as  are  produced  by  Pott’s  disease. 

In  a  study  of  the  skeletal  remains  we  observed  that  diseased  tibiae 
and  fibulae  were  occasionally  marked  one  or  more  tithes  with  diago¬ 
nal  grooves.  Each  of  these  large  grooves  consisted  of  two  or  three 
parallel  grooves,  which  gave  the  impression  that  they  had  be^n  made 
with  the  same  implement.  The  configuration  of  these  grooves  was 

*  Submitted  for  publication  Fd>ruary  12,  1937. 
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definite  enough  to  indicate  that  they  were  not  vascular  in  origin  and 
they  had  been  placed  on  the  bone  long  enough  before  death  to  permit 
of  certain  degrees  of  periosteal  reaction  and  healing.  This  evidence 
!  of  healing  would  dispel  any  theory  which  might  be  advanced  to 
prove  that  these  grooves  were  made  after  death. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  “  Mound  Builder  ”  at  times  practiced 
“bundle  burials,”  That  is,  under  certain  conditions  the  flesh  was 
removed  from  the  long  bones  before  burial.  The  remains  of  a 
I  “  bundle  burial  ”  can  usually  be  identified  by  the  absence  of  vertebrae 
and  small  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet.  There  were  available  for 
i  observation  the  skeletal  remains  of  known  “  bundle  burials.”  These 
bones  did  not  have  any  marks  on  them.  This  evidence  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  marks  of  grooves  on  the  specimens  under  consideration 
were  not  the  result  of  the  removal  of  the  flesh  with  a  scraping  im¬ 
plement  before  burial. 

A  skeleton  that  has  been  buried  for  a  few  hundred  years  may  be 
marked  in  various  ways,  namely,  by  decay,  by  worms,  by  the  roots 
of  plants,  by  the  circulation  of  water,  and  by  the  weight  of  stones. 
These  possible  markings  are  merely  mentioned  because  they  usually 
are  readily  distinguished  from  an  antemortem  scarring  by  the  absence 
of  evidence  of  periosteal  proliferation. 

Description  of  Specimens 

The  skeleton  of  a  young  person  appeared  well  formed  and  was  in 
a  fair  state  of  preservation.  The  proximal  third  of  the  tibia  was  the 
site  of  a  fusiform  enlargement  (fig.  la).  On  the  lateral  aspect  was 
an  antemortem  erosion  3  cm.  in  length  and  1.2  cm.  in  breadth.  One 
and  one-half  centimeters  distal  to  and  communicating  with  this 
erosion  was  a  second  opening  which  was  0.2  cm.  in  diameter.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tibia  (fig.  lb),  beginning  at  about  the  mid¬ 
portion  of  the  shaft  and  extending  anteriorly  and  distally  was  a  two- 
ridged  groove,  2.5  cm.  in  length  and  about  0.1  cm.  in  depth.  This 
groove  had  been  made  before  death.  Roentgenologic  examination 
of  this  specimen  revealed  changes  similar  to  those  seen  in  long¬ 
standing  inflammations  of  bone. 

The  left  tibia  of  a  middle-aged  adult  was  diffusely  enlarged  in  the 
middle  and  proximal  parts  (fig.  2a).  On  the  lateral  aspect  were 
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grooves  which  were  practically  identical  to  those  described  in  hgtut 
2b.  This  tibia  has  been  described  elsewhere.*  The  right  tibia  (fig. 
2b)  had  a  single  groove  on  its  posterior  aspect  at  the  junction  of  the 
proximal  and  middle  thirds.  This  groove  had  been  made  before 
death.  The  photi^raph  illustrated  in  figure  2b  was  taken  with  a 
lateral  exposure  to  show  the  antemortem  reaction  which  had  occurred 
in  this  bone. 


Perforations  at  root  of  molar  tooth ;  these  may  have  been  made 
with  stone  drills. 


The  mandible  of  an  adult  (fig.  3)  had  two  perforations  of  the 
external  plate  at  the  roots  of  the  second  molar  tooth  on  the  rig^ 
side.  These  perforations  had  well-defined,  smooth  edges,  as  though 
they  had  been  made  with  a  drill.  The  molar  tooth  had  been  definitely 
diseased,  broken,  and  decayed  before  death. 

The  fibula  of  an  adult  was  the  site  of  marked  cortical  irregularity, 
thickening  (syphilitic  ?),  and  diagonal  grooving  (fig.  4). 
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Comment 

No  European  trade  objects  were  found  with  any  of  the  exhumed 
material.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  reiterate  our  assumption 
that  we  are  considering  genuine  pre-Columbian  human  artefacts. 
This  assumption  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  practically  every 
burial  contained  characteristic  ceramics,  weapons,  or  ornaments. 
Each  burial  was  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  earthen  mounds  which 
had  been  built  by  the  “  Mound  Builders.”  For  burial  there  was  no 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  bodies,  nor  were  the  heads  necessarily 
turned  toward  the  west,  which  is  so  dogmatically  characteristic  of 
the  present  day  races. 

The  ”  Mound  Builders  ”  did  not  possess  metal  implements;  they 
had  only  stone  implements  and  weapons.  This  fact  indicates  that 
whatever  antemortem  marks  these  people  made  on  their  bones  must 
have  been  made  with  a  stone  implement.  Such  an  employment 
of  common  stone  implements  for  operative  procedures  introduces 
the  interesting  and  debatable  theories  of  ethnic  practice.  We  can 
only  say  that  the  “  Mound  Builders  ”  used  flints  for  operative 
procedures.  These  primitive  people  of  eastern  Arkansas  utilized 
their  celts  for  whatever  purpose  they  deemed  necessary,  just  as  did 
the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Hebrews.  The  aborigines  of  some  dis¬ 
tricts  of  South  America  used  celts  for  boring  holes  in  the  skull.  We 
have  reported  a  probable  example  of  such  a  practice  by  the  “  Mound 
Builders.”  *  The  employment  of  celts  for  scraping,  cauterizing,  and 
drilling  of  bones  other  than  the  skull  has  not  been  generally  recorded. 

The  motive  for  performing  these  operations  will  never  be  known. 
In  instances  except  the  second,  it  would  not  be  too  hypothetical  to 
assume  that  the  operation  was  performed  with  the  idea  of  relieving 
pain.  In  the  second  instance,  there  is  no  evident  reason  for  the 
extensive  scarring  of  the  left  tibia. 

The  “  Mound  Builders  ”  possessed  many  stone  implements  which 
would  suffice  for  performing  these  operations  on  bones  (fig.  5). 
This  figure  shows  two  knives  which  have  fine,  thin  points,  with 
which  one  could  make  the  marks  on  a  tibia.  The  two  implements  in 
the  center  of  the  picture  have  very  sharp  edges  and  would  serve  well 
for  scraping  bones.  These  may  have  been  used  in  preparation  for 


Knives,  scrapers  and  drills  which  were  made  by  the  “  Mound  Builders 
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“  bundle  burials.”  The  three  pointed  drills  illustrated  in  figure  5 
would  serve  well  for  boring  into  the  mandible. 

In  a  general  way  one  can  be  certain  that  the  employment  of  flints 
for  any  and  all  purposes  by  the  ”  Mound  Builders  ”  is  comparable 
to  the  use  of  these  implements  by  all  prehistoric  people.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  remember  about  the  prehistoric  celt  is  that  it  is 
found  wherever  traces  of  the  existence  of  man  are  found.  These 
flints  change  but  little  in  shape  during  the  successive  geologic 
periods.  In  the  Paleolithic  Period  these  celts  were  little  more  than 
crude  flaking  of  oval  or  ovoid  stones.  During  the  Second  Inter¬ 
glacial  Period  in  Europe,  it  seems  that  each  race  had  different 
technics  for  chipping  flint.  The  Salutreans  seem  to  have  developed 
the  beautiful  laurel-leaf  points;  an  art  which  was  lost  in  the  Magda- 
lenian  Period.  During  the  Neolithic  Period  the  celts  were  again 
highly  developed  and  made  into  beautifully  polished  stones.  In 
America  we  have  not  been  so  fortunate  in  cataloguing  the  periods  of 
human  habitation.*  It  has  only  recently  been  proved  that  man  lived 
in  the  south  central  part  of  the  United  States  in  Pleistocene  time. 

Historically,  it  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  employed 
celts  for  surgical  operations  and  during  embalming  procedures.  A 
mandible  of  an  individual  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty  of  ancient  Egypt 
was  drilled  to  drain  an  alveolar  abscess.*  The  instrument  used  in  this 
case  is  not  known.  It  may  have  been  metal.  The  ancient  Hebrews 
used  chipped  flint  for  the  performance  of  ritual  circumcisions,  as 
illustrated  in  the  second  book  of  the  Bible  (IV,  25)  when  Zipporah. 
the  wife  of  Moses  ”  took  a  sharp  stone  and  cut  off  the  foreskin  of 
her  son.” 
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AN  EARLY  ENGLISH  MANUSCRIPT  ON  SYPHILIS 
A  Fragmentary  Translation  from  the  Second  Edition  of 
Caspar  Torrella’s 

Tractatus  cum  consiliis  contra  pudendagram  seu  morbum  gallicum 
E.  L.  ZIMMERMANN 

Some  years  ago,  in  the  reading  of  Charles  Creighton’s  A  History 
of  Epidemics  in  Britain,^  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  following 
passage :  “  The  single  work  extant  in  England  from  that,  the  earliest 
and  greatest,  period  of  the  disease  [syphilis],  is  a  poor  piece  of 
manuscript  in  the  Sloane  Collection,  translated  from  some  foreign 
author,  and  entitled,  ‘  The  tretese  of  the  pokkis :  and  the  cure  by  the 
nobull  cotmsell  of  parris.’  One  of  its  cases  is  that  of  a  man,  aged 
forty,  with  two  broad  and  deep,  corroding  and  painful  sores  on  his 
leg;  another  is  of  a  bishop  of  Toledo,  who  had  ‘  pustules  ’  and 
nocturnal  pains  ‘  as  if  the  bones  would  part  from  the  flesh.’  The 
vague  meaning  of  the  term  pox  is  shown  in  one  phrase,  ‘  paynes, 
viz.  aches  and  pokkis.’  ”  In  a  footnote,  Creighton  adds :  “  Sloane 
MS.  (Brit.  Mus.)  No.  389,  folios  147-153.  It  bears  no  date,  but  is 
marked  in  the  catalogue  ‘  xv  and  xvi  cent.,’  as  if  belonging  either  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth.” 

The  complete  text  of  this  manuscript,  kindly  provided  in  photostat 
by  the  British  Museum,  is  a  follows : 

The  tretece  of  the  pokkis :  f .  147  r 

And  the  cure  by  the  nobull  counsell  of  parris 
A  syrop  mervelus  &  expert  with  weche  inumerable 

hathe  been  cured  and  allso  preservid  from  all 
maner  of  defldacion  of  the  skyn  &  of  dolors  of  the 
pannicles  lacertts  &  nervis.* 

1.  Cambridge,  1891,  p.  415. 

2.  In  Torrella:  ab  omnibus  defedationibus  cutaneis  et  dolor ibus  panniculorum 
lacertorum  et  nervorum.  Both  terms,  lacert[t]s  and  pannicles,  were  well  entrenched 
in  the  English  of  the  time.  Chaucer  uses  the  former  in  his  Knight’s  Tale.  The 
Latin,  lacertus,  originally  signified  lizard,  but  acquired  the  meaning,  tendon  or 
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Re  succi  or  ious  *  of  buglos  li.  ij.  endive  lupulis  * 

borage  fenell  &  smallage  *  seed  of  anise  dr.  i j  turbit  * 

dr.  j.  cinnamon  elect  dr.  ss.  &  lett  them  stond  a  day 

and  then  boyle  them  up  unto  the  oon  half  consumpte 

and  yf  the  mater  be  malyncoly  &  adust  make  thys 

degestive.  Re  rotts  of  borage  buglos  polipedi  & 

the  rynd  of  the  rott  of  capperis  &  the  medull  ^ 

rynd  of  tameriscg  ana.  oz.  ij.  dodor  *  jermandre 

camaphiteos  *  ana.  M.  j  sene  epithimium  ross 

violetts  ana.  oz.  ss.  jous  of  dokks  oz.  vj.  &  boyle  all 

these  in  water  of  scabig  &  with  sugur  make  it  upp 

a  syrupp.  Or  ells  thus  take.  Take  syrup 

of  epithim  oz.  j.  oximel  simplicis  oz.  ss.  misce 

The  matter  degest  purge  it  thus.  Re  yera  rufina 

or  diacatholicon  or  with  pellets  of  femmiterre  or  lapids 

lazuly  or  epithim  or  Inde  or  ells  with  this 

electuari.  Re  turbith  elect  dr.  ss  pulueris  sene 

dr.  ij  pouder  of  lapids  lazuli  ablute  as  it  sholde 

be  dr.  ss.  zz.**  dr  j.  zuccari  the  weght  of  all.  pouder  147  v 

them  &  mynge  them  all  to  geder  &  gyff  it  at 

oon  dose.  Or  ellis  boyle  all  in  iiij  oz.  of 

whey  &  streyne  it  strongly  &  to  that  colature  putt 

cass  [ia]  fiat  dr.  vj.  mell  ross  clensed  oz.  j.  misc  &  fiat 

potus.  Or  ellis  thus.  Re  epithim  oz  j  ss  anise 

dr.  ij  brusse  them  and  boyle  it  in  oz  viij  of  gootts 

whey  unto  the  suffic[iency].  Then  dense  yt  &  make 

and  putt  therto  sugur  &  drynke  this  in  the  morow 

luke  warme.  This  drynke  is  of  so  meche 

muscle,  from  the  similarity  of  the  play  of  these  structures  to  the  gliding  movements 
of  this  animal.  So  muscultu,  the  diminutive  of  ntus,  a  mouse.  Pannicle,  diminutive 
of  panntu,  a  cloth,  so  any  membranous  strwture,  as  fascia,  the  meninges,  etc. 
3.  juice.  4.  lupulorum,  hops.  5.  apium.  6.  turpeth,  the  vegetable  purgative,  not 
the  mercurial.  7.  middle.  8.  dodder,  epithymum  or  cuscuta.  9.  ground  pine. 
M.,  i.  e.,  manipulorum,  handfulls.  10.  juice  of  dock.  11.  Equivalent  to  the  abla¬ 
tive  absolute  in  the  Latin  text.  12.  Hiera  of  Rufus.  13.  fumitory.  14.  cum 
pillulis  indis  (Torrella).  15.  wash  clean.  16.  zinziberis.  17.  colatura,  strained 
product.  18.  This  fiat  should  have  been  stricken  through.  19.  honey  of  roses. 
20.  crush,  concassentur.  21.  bode.  22.  befouling.  23.  choler.  24.  The  text  has 
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vertu  that  it  heylyth  not  allonly  in  this  cause 

butt  it  preservyth  a  man  allso  from  lepre  yf  it  be  oftyn  dronkyn. 

Nota  that  scabig  etyn  rowe  purgyth  the  body 
ffrom  superfluites  of  all  humors  that  boud  yll 
fowlyng  **  or  dyscolowryng  the  skynne  and 
this  same  dothe  the  juce  of  femiterre  crude 
dronken  &  it  purgith  color  **  adust. 

Ther  was  a  man  of  xlvj  yers  hathe  bene 

cured  in  this  wyse.  fyrst  he  toke  ix  days 

to  gether  this  syrupp.  Re  sirupp  of 

endyve  femiterre  &  acetose  simplicis  ana.  oz.  ss.  aquarum 

lactuce  boragi[ni]s  &  scabiose  ana.  oz.  j.  misce. 

after  that  he  toke  this.  Re  turbit  oz.  ss.  hermodactilis  148  r 

dr.  ij.  diagredij  grana  v  epithim  dr.  j.  zedoarij  dr.  ij.**  zz 

dr.  j.  pouder  all  &  putt  it  in  to  j.  li.  of  water  of  femmiterre 

water  of  scabig  li.  ss  &  sethe  all  on  a  lentt  fyr  imto 

half  be  wastid  &  dense  it  &  all  was  gevyn  to  hym* 

actually  colde  **  and  therafter  he  hadde  vii  seges  of  the 

mater  norysyng  the  paynes  i.  e.  ache  and  pokkis.  The 

mater  adminisshed  **  the  ij  day  after  I  putt  hym  in  to  a 

dry  stew  ®®  and  ther  he  swett  ij  howrs.  a  stynkyng 

swete  &  zelow.*®  after  that  he  went  to  his  chamber 

&  in  to  [h]is  bedde  and  there  he  swett  seche  as 

it  colowrid  his  shette  **  vera  zelow.  after  that  he 

eet  mete  **  as  he  was  wontt  to  doo  and  so  dyde 

at  [h]is  sopper  tyme  and  at  v  of  the  clok  at  nyght 

he  toke  oz.  j  of  syrup  of  papaver  &  with  that  he  slept 

all  the  nyght  and  felt  no  maner  payn.  The 

next  morow  after  he  toke  oz.  j  zuccari  ross  with  these 

waters.  Re.  water  of  endyve  scabig  &  femmiterre 

ana.  oz.  j  ss  misce  and  than  at  iij  of  the  clok  he 

enterid  a  gayne  the  stew  as  he  dyd  the  day 

before  and  so  persevered  v  days  togeder  after  that 

scr.ij.  25.  lent,  obs.  for  sluggish,  used  especially  in  connection  with  a  fire  as  here. 
26.  An  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  scribe,  the  Latin  text  has  calidum.  27.  sieges, 
stools.  28.  nourishing.  29.  diminished.  30.  A  hot  chamber.  31.  yellow. 
32.  sheet  33.  food  in  general.  34.  lined  through.  35.  wall  wort,  dwarf  elder. 
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the  vij  day  he  toke  these  pills.  Re  pills  of  lapis 

lazuli  dr.  j.  of  pills  of  hermodactillis  dr.  ij.  misce  with 

water  of  celedon  &  make  vij  pills  which  he  toke  at 

X  of  the  clok  he  entered  **  sleppid  a  lytell  and  after  148  v 

had  iiij  segis  and  that  nyght  he  toke  allso 

sirupp  of  papaver.  The  next  day  folowyng  all  [h]is 

soris  was  anoynted  with  this  unguentum.  Re  oleti 

ross  butter  ana.  oz.  j.  jous  of  femiterre  planten  and  wale 

wortt  **  or  sambuce  ana.  oz.  ss.  do  it  boyle  to  geder 

a  lytell  and  in  the  kelyng  putte  terpentyne 

wasshin  &  a  lytell  sulphuris  and  in  the  iij*!* 

anoyntyng  they  were  vanished  &  goon  all  the 

squames  &  pokkis  &  so  reymayned  dene  & 

fre.  Never  the  les  ther  was  inioyned  to  hym 

that  he  shuld  entre  a  stew  &  there  shulde  be 

wasshin  with  this  decokcion.  Re  lupinorum  M.  iij 

branne.  put  to  the  rote  of  ennlacampane  grene 

the  rote  of  flowris  of  malows  the 

rote  and  stalk  of  the  red  dok  &  burdoc 

&  femmiterre  ana.  M.  ij.  boyle  all  in  a  sufficient  quantite 

of  water  unto  the  consumpcion  of  the  iij  part  and 

with  this  water  hote  make  hym  swete  an  hore 

in  a  stew  &  there  wasshin  the  body  with  the 

same  herbis  &  water  &  after  dene  wasshin  & 

perfectly  dryed  &  than  whele  kevered  **  sone  after 

he  went  to  mete  &  thus  by  the  helpe  of  good  **  god 

reymayned  perfectly  cured. 

and  ffor  asmoche  as  these  peple  cume  agen  oft  149  r 

tymis  in  to  the  same  desease.  for  yll  qualities  gadred 
agayne  togeder  as  Galien  saythe  in  his  amphorisms 
particula  xij.  que  relinquntur  in  morbis.*®  And  for  this  I 
have  commandyd  to  the  pa[tient]  to  use  certen  dayes  beffore 
soper  oon  of  the  pills  with  in  wrytin  an  hole  weke 

d)uli  vel  sambuci  in  the  Latin  text.  36.  cooling?  37.  elecampane.  38.  well 
covered.  39.  stricken  through.  40.  Aphorism  12,  section  2,  reads;  Quae 
per  morbos  post  iudicationem  [i.  e.,  crisin]  relinquuntur  morborum  reversiones 
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togeder,  and  after  to  be  a  nother  weke  with  owte  takyng 
of  any  other  thing,  soo  that  as  be  lytill  &  lytill  gedering 
lykewise  be  lytyll  &  lytyll  it  owethe  to  be  purged.** 

Re  aloe  loti  **  iij  tymes  with  water  of  celidon  dr.  j  ss 
agarici  trociscati  dr.  ss.  misce  et  cum  aqua  celidon  make 
it  up  pill  xxiiij  **  numero  ad  usum.  Electuarium  comforting  the 
hert  &  the  brayn  &  the  liver  in  this  cause.  Re  specierum** 
dia  rodon  abbtis  dr.  j  ss  zuccar  albissi[mi]  oz.  iiij.  misce  cum 
aqua  celidon  qs.  sufficit  fiat  electuary.**  And  of  this  electuary 
the  pa[tient]  shall  use  it  in  morsells  **  viij  in  noumbre  and 
by  godds  grace  this  shall  suffice. 

A  yonge  man  of  xxx  yere  age  flegmatic  of  compaction 

contadiusly  **  was  infected  &  in  this  wise  cured,  after 

minoratyf  he  was  enionid  to  exercese  not  allonly 

a  ffore  mete  and  allso  a  fore  soper  &  for  that  *® 

paynes  putt  hym  ffro  slepe  &  rest,  therfore  I  enionid 

hym  to  no  wache.*®  his  mete  was  degestible  as 

yong  moton  altered  with  leyvis  of  borage  or  scabiose 

his  drinke  whyte  wyn  limphat  &  bred  wele  bakin. 

and  sometyme  rere  ®*  eggis  procoring  that  every  day  he  149  v 

myght  have  ij  segis.  The  day  folowing  I  gave 

to  hym  this  mynoratyf.  Re  ellectuarii  Indi  maioris 

dr  iij  ss  electuari  elescof  dr.  ij  succi  ross  dr.  j  ss  epithi 

pulverzati  dr.  j  misce.  And  with  sufficient  water  of 

sauge  fenell  &  femiterre  or  celidon  make  a  drinke 

and  gyf  this  in  the  morow.  warm  with  weche  he 

shall  and  dyd  a  voyde  moche  flem  and  adust 

and  corrupte  mater  and  that  same  nyght 

was  gevyn  a  clister  laxatif  and  after  that 

facere  consueverunt  (Foesius,  1596  ed.).  41.  gathering,  flux.  42.  Paulatim  gene- 

rantur  materiae,  ita  paulatim  evacuentur.  Repeating  a  teaching  of  Hippocrates,  as 
in  aph.  51,  sect.  2.  Gradual  transition,  not  abrupt  change.  43.  The  MS.  usually 
has  the  English  equivalent,  wasshin.  44.  xiiij  in  the  original  text.  45.  The 
scribe  has  omitted  from  the  prescription:  specierum  aromatici  rosati  descriptione 
Gebrielis,  of  which  dr.  ij  ss  should  have  been  included.  Possibly  he  was  stumped 
by  it  46.  This  line  is  rendered  in  very  abbreviated  form.  47.  morselli,  parties 
or  portiones  of  classical  Latin.  48.  contagiously.  49.  because.  50.  The  vigilta 
of  the  sex  res  non  naturales.  51.  Diluted  with  water.  52.  Rare,  obs.  in  the  sense 
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this  pouder  folowing  thus.  Re  pulveris  dia 
papaveris  dr.  iij  sirup  of  violetts  oz  j  water  myntte 
oz.  iij  water  of  papver  oz.  j  misce.  this  taken  after 
half  a  nowre  he  slept  tyll  the  morow.  this 
done  he  was  ioynid  **  to  exercise  every  day  be 
ffore  mete  his  body  whele  covered  tyll  he  swet. 

The  next  day  folowing  he  toke  this  syrop 

Re  sirop  de  tribus  radicibus  cum  aceto 

oz.  j  sirup  de  epithymio  oz.  ss  aquarum  feniculy 

femiterre  celidonan  a.  oz.  j  misce  and  this  toke 

warme  in  the  morow  &  slep  a  lytell.  ther  upon 

at  iij  o  the  clok  was  ioynid  to  a  stew  in  the 

weche  he  shulde  abyde  ij  howrs  &  swet 

a  lytell.  on  the  next  day  at  iiij  after  none 

a  gayne  to  the  stew  and  there  he  swett  copiousli  150  r 

and  that  same  nyght  he  sayde  to  his  phisician 

Syr  I  thanke  good  I  am  hole  and  delyvered  of  my  grete 

grevans  and  weygt  ffor  now  I  may  lyft  my  armis 

to  myn  hed  and  I  may  cast  stonis  and  allso  walke 

withowte  a  staffe.  what  sholde  I  doo  more,  then  the 

fysycion  sayde  use  styll  thy  diet  and  yf  thou  have  not 

a  sege  take  beffore  soper  a  clister  &  at  v  o  the 

clok  agayne  take  the  pouder  a  fore  sayde  diapapaveris 

and  in  the  momyng  take  the  syropp  beffore  sayde 

and  at  iij  o  the  clok  agayne  to  the  stewe  and 

so  persyver  tyll  it  be  sattirday  by  and  by  &  .  The 

sonday  he  toke  his  syrop  alone  and  soo  dyd 

the  monday  &  tuysday  he  toke  thise  pills.  Re  pills 

cochiarum  de  hermodact  &  de  lap  lazuli  ana.  dr.  j  diagradii 

gr.  V  misce  ctun  aqua  celidonie  &  make  of  these  xi  pill 

&  they  he  toke  the  howr  of  the  syrupp  the  weche 

wroght  in  quantite  &  profitt.®*  This  completed  all 

his  pustules  were  anoynted  that  remaynid  with  this 

oyntment  ffor  the  most  parte  were  gowne  o  the  by 

of  soft  boiled.  53.  enjoyned.  54.  que  [pillulae]  non  solum  in  quantitate  continua 
venunetiam  discreta  bene  operate  fuerunt,  i.  e.,  the  pills  not  only  purged  continuosly, 
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rayson  of  purgacion  &  swetyng.  Re  terpentine  v 

tymes  wasshin  with  water  of  femiterre  oz.  ss  ®*  j  ss  fresh 

butter  oz.  j  ss  sulphuris  vivi  subtiliter  pulverzati  dr.  iij 

ss  succi  limonis  oz.  ss  misce  &  washe  all  these  iij  tymes 

with  water  of  celidon  &  with  this  anoynt  hott  a  genst 

a  ffyre  or  in  a  warme  place  vj  days  conty  1 50  v 

nuelly.  The  vij  day  he  enterd  a  stew  & 

there  wasshin  &  swett  and  delyverd  of  all 

maner  of  spotts  or  pokkis  and  soo  whole  and 

went  to  his  labur.  and  this  was  the  connynge[st] 

man  of  byldyng  of  howsys  that  was  in  all 

rome.  yet  ther  was  injoind  to  hym  to  take 

certayne  days  a  pill  comon  of  yera  **  with  a 

garic  trosting  that  it  shulde  never  come  agayn 

Ther  was  a  man  having  ij  gret  ulceracions 

in  [h]is  lyft  leg  depe  and  brode  &  a  certayn 

surgyn  leyd  to  them  corosivs  &  incresed  his 

ulcers  brodder  &  his  payne  meche  more  and 

this  man  was  thus  cured,  ffyrst  [h]is  dyet 

was  ordaynid  to  him  in  vi  things  not 

naturall.  this  man  was  lene  &  of  browne 

colowr  with  few  heres  with  other  signes  of  a 

mlle*^  complecion.  and  ffor  hym  was 

ordaynid  a  syrupp  femiterre  epithym  endive  ana 

oz.  ss  aquarum  celdo*  lupulorum  &  scariole  ana.  oz  j 

misce.  The  viij  day  after  he  toke  this  medecin 

Re  confectionis  hamech  dr.  iij  electuarii  succi 

ross  dr.  ij  ss  epithim  pulverzati  dr.®*  ij  turbithe 

dr.  ss  z.  z.  dr.  ss  ®*  aquarum  buglosse  lupulorum  femiterre 

&  endive  ad  sufficientem.  fiat  potus  the  weche  he 

toke  in  the  morow  tyd  warm  with  weche  he  avoydid®®  151  r 

the  most  parte  of  the  malacous  mater  adust  with 

admixtion  of  the  parte  of  the  flevm  and  that 

but  also  not  to  excess.  55.  The  ss  is  an  error  and  should  have  been  scratched  out. 
56.  hiera.  57.  melancholic.  58.  error  for  scabiose.  59.  scr.  in  text.  60.  voided. 
61.  melancholic.  62.  goat’s.  63.  The  text:  Johannes  de  toleto  familiaris  R 
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nyght  [h]is  payne  was  alayed  &  iiij  houris  to  gedder 

he  slept  &  swett  and  then  he  sayde  he  felt 

lytell  payne  or  none  Then  by  swetyng  I 

perceyved  certen  matter  remaynyng  I  inioynid  to  hym 

to  enter  the  stew  to  swete  &  soo  dyd  iij  days 

to  geder  &  the  iij  day  remaynid  dene  of  pokkis 

&  payn.  and  after  that  was  heylid  in  shorte 

tyme  of  his  ulcerations  with  ung*?  apostolorum  &  other 

lenitivs.  and  I  commandid  hym  that  every  weke 

ij  monthes  after  he  shulde  take  dr.  j  pillarum  de  femiterre 

or  half  a  li.  of  gowtts  **  whey  with  infucion  of 

epithim.  This  was  for  that  it  shuld  not  come  agayne. 

Allso  a  bysshopp  of  tolett  **  of  lx.  yere  age  of  a 

mene  **  naturall  complection  coleric  &  of  an  hott 

discrase  of  the  lyver  &  dry  gendered  adust  humors 

with  myxt  with  gros  flevme  gendered  in  the  stomak  ** 

and  this  man  was  paynid  in  tollerably  withe  puscules 

&  dolorus  burnings  o  the  armis  shulders  nek  &  leggs 

or  the  shynnes  as  the  bones  shuld  part  from  the  flesh 

&  this  was  more  be  nyght  than  be  day.  Cura  primo 

ffyrst  ordaynid  his  diet  in  vj  things  not  naturall. 

thas  is  to  say  he  shall  fle  colde  ayr  &  to  moche  151  v 

hott  &  troblus  or  dowdy  or  wyndyy.  namnly** 

fro  the  sowthe  or  north  and  all  moist  ayr. 

and  that  he  shulde  alter  his  chamber  with  jenoper 

burnt  or  rosemari  and  there  with  dry  his  chamber  & 

all  his  clothes  with  frankencense  &  burnt  (?)  storax  cala[min]ta 

and  that  he  shuld  putt  all  dred  from  his  soule 

&  be  not  angry,  and  then  in  fewe  days  by 

the  days  grace  of  god  he  shuld  be  hooll.  for 

that  he  cowde  nott  slepe  in  the  nyghte  for 


in  Xpo  patris  et  d.  mei  F.  Borgia  episcopi  Thiann.  ac  thesaurii  etatis.  So  the 
bishop  was  not  poxed,  but  his  servant.  64.  medium.  65.  The  scribe  apparently 
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I  inioynid  hym  to  slepe  when  he  myght 

at  any  howr.  and  when  he  walkyd  than  ** 

it  he  *•  adminysshed  his  payn  therfor  it  is  good  to 

fle  quietude  asmoche  as  he  may.  allso 

wedered  moton  or  hennes  &  suche  were  alterd 

in  decokcion  under  wretyn  with  borage  letuce  & 

the  root  of  buglos.  and  in  the  brothe  putt 

a  lytell  saferon  for  saferon  hathe  a  mer 

velus  properte  in  this  cause  &  for  the  part  it  curethe 

the  seknes.  tho  for  all  it  engenderet  sodam  &  stoppt 

the  senss.  his  wyne  shall  be  white  wyne  of 

greke  well  lymphat.  and  before  repast  he 

shall  shall  eet  gret  raisens  withowtc  kernell 

and  after  mete  use  he  coriander  prepperat.  I  have 

in  joynid  that  he  shulde  ones  o  the  day  have 

a  sege  or  ells  that(  ?)  it  be  clister  or  suppositive  and  152r 

that  now  he  shulde  ete  his  fyll  and  neyver  butt 

of  one  mete  as  an  mele  and  that  with  a  vera 

appetite  and  than  in  no  wise  to  long  ther  fro  ffor 

yf  the  stomok  suffer  hunger  than  ther  genders  wicked 

humoris.  Cura  furst  purge  the  humor  of  mlie  ” 

&  flvm  with  this  sirup.  Re  sirup  de  epthio  fmmtere 

&  bebizanciis  ana.  oz.  ss  aquarum  fmmterre  feniculi  &  celidon 

ana.  oz.  j  misce  fiat  siropus  &  actu  calidus  exhibitus 

fuit.  and  so  continued  v  days.  The  vi  day  after 

the  degestion  apperid.  Then  whe  gave  this  purgacion 

Re  confectionis  hamech  dr.  iij  diacatholicon  dr.  j  ss 

electuarii  elescoss  electuarii  Indi  maioris  dr.  j 

epithim  dr.  j  misce  with  sufficient  quantite  of  the  decokcion 

under  wretyn.  fiat  potus.  The  decokcion  is  this.  Re  passulorum 

69.  It  is  placed  in  the  margin  to  replace  the  he.  70.  diminished.  71  castrated 
ram,  the  castratus  of  later  Latin,  the  verves  of  classical.  72.  Ducange:  vox 
Arabica,  migraine.  In  Boorde’s  Boke  for  to  Lerne.  .  .  .  The  fallyng  sycknes  called 
appoplesia,  soda.  Also  used  in  the  general  sense  of  headache,  as  in  Barrough’s 
Meth.  Physick  (1639)  .  .  .  cephalalgia  .  .  .  ;  the  barbarous  sort  of  Physitians  call 
it  soda.  73.  Reduplication  by  error.  74.  A  meal  of  a  single  dish.  75.  Used  adjec- 
threly,  true.  76.  melancholie.  77.  The  scribe  was  crowded  for  space.  78.  Byzantine. 
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enucleatarum  corticum  radioun  caperarum  &  tamerisci 

scolopendrie  polipodii  &  fen[iculi]  ana  dr.  ij  florum  buglosse 

&  boraginis  ana.  oz.  ss  radicum  yreos  ysopi  ana.  dr.  ij  ss 

misce  &  fiat  decoctio  in  a  sufficient  quantite  of  water  of 

buglos  scolop  fmmiterre  &  fen[iculi]  to  the  consumpcion  of  the 

half  be  wastid  and  streyn  it  with  the  weche 

dystemper  the  medicyn  afore  wretyn  and 

that  same  nyght  after  competent  evacuacion  he 

restyd.  then  erly  the  next  day  folowyng  he  toke  a 

lavament  i.  e.  wasshing  *®  and  the  day  than  folowing 

he  toke  agayne  the  forsayde  sirup,  the  152  v 

wiche  he  continued  8  days  &  after  the  opposicion 

of  the  monde  then  he  toke  the  electuarii 

purgendi  ij  parts  of  malyngcoly  &  oon  of  flemm 

with  the  weche  was  expelled  multitude  of 

humors  peccant  &  for  that  **  the  dolores  were  well 

alleived  and  relessid  consideryng  the  mater 

paused  **  I  cared  not  to  provoke  uryn  the  weche 

cxpellyth  humiditees  &  serosite  the  weche 

sometyme  is  menged  with  mater  causyng  dolors 

&  remytting  **  his  acuitie  dowtyng  that  the  bla 

dder  of  [h]is  passyng  shulde  be  hurt**  ffor  thise 

causes.  I  fulfillid  another  intencion  the  weche 

is  governed  at  the  vaporus  matters.  &  that  with  pro 

vocacion  of  swetyng  werfore  I  commanded  that 

V  days  after  continuelly  he  shuld  enter  in  to 

a  dry  stew  &  ther  with  mesurable  swetyng 

with  owte  anguishe  and  after  verrey  whele 

dryed  with  dene  lynen  clothis  and  wele 

smoked  with  thus**  sandaracci  &  storax  cal[amint] 

79.  moderate.  80.  enema  lavativum.  81.  Text:  exhibui  electuarium  evacuans  duas 
partes  melancolie  unam  flegmatis.  I  have  been  unable  to  identify  this  purgative 
which  evacuated  with  such  mathematical  precision.  82.  because.  83.  paucificata, 
diminished  in  quantity.  84.  From  remitt  ere,  in  the  sense  of  causing  to  retiuiu 
85.  fearing  lest  86.  His  in  both  instances  we  would  change  to  its.  The  Latin  text 
reads:  non  curavi  urinam  provocare  quae  evacuat  humiditates  et  serositates  quae 
aliquando  admiscent  cum  materia  faciente  dolorem  et  eius  acuitatem  remittunt 
dubitans  ne  vesica  ex  eius  transita  lederentur  etc.  87.  directed.  88.  frankincense. 
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and  lykewise  his  shert  doblett  &  all  other 
of  his  clothis  and  that  every  day  he  shuld 
change  his  clothis  dene  and  soo  doo  v  days 
days  togeder  &  thanked  be  god  he  was 
delyvered  of  all  dolors,  and  for  this  sekenes 
often  [re]tumyth  agayn  it  is  nccre  **  that 

every  nyght  he  shulde  take  these  pellets.  Re  pill  153r 

assagaret  pilla  de  femiterre  ana.  dr.  ss  misceantur 

cum  aqua  celidon  &  fiat  potus  **  pill  iv.  item  the  membres 

that  bene  sore  or  hurt  shalbe  epithimyed  with  aqua 

vite  in  weche  leves  of  ivy  sauge  cypresse 

with  the  nutts  &  a  lytell  alum  jameni  **  hathe  ben 

soden  **  unto  the  halfe  be  consumed  and  yf  after  that 

any  thing  remaynethe  gyfe  to  the  pa[tient]  aromaticon  rosar 

to  comfort  the  inward  membres  &  thus  with  godds  grace  the 

pa[tient]  shalbe  perfetly  cured  and  allso  preserved,  and  thus 

cndythe  the  cures  of  this  sekenes.  and  use  to 

every  pocion  or  medecin  to  say  thys  oryson  wiche 

holy  saynt  damyan  used  sayde  &  made. 

Omnipotens  eteme  deus  qui  dedisti  medicinam  ad 
sanandas  corporum  humanorum  infirmitates  da 
benedictionem  tuam  sanctam  de  celo  super  hanc 
medicinam  ut  in  cuius  corpore  introierit 
sanitatem  mentis  &  corporis  suscipere  valeat 
per  christum  dominum  nostrum  amen. 

89.  necessarie.  90.  struck  out.  91.  Epithem,  any  external  application  except  an 
ointment  or  a  plaster.  92.  Alumen  Jameni  of  the  Arabians,  alumen  plumosum. 
93.  boiled  dowa 


This  bishop  of  Toledo,  “  who  was  payned  intollerably  with  pus- 
cules  &  dolorus  burnings  o  the  armis  shulders  nek  &  leggs  or  the 
shynnes  as  the  bones  shuld  part  from  the  flesh,”  had  a  familiar  ring. 
Somewhere  I  had  met  him  before.  I  kept  him  in  mind.  Subse¬ 
quently  I  stumbled  over  him  again  and  succeeded  in  identifying  the 
author  from  whom  the  above  manuscript  was  copied.  He  is  Caspar 
Torrella,  who  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  publish  a 
series  of  consilia  dealing  with  syphilis. 
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Caspar  Torella  was  born  in  Valencia  in  Spain.  He  came  from  a 
family  of  physicians.  In  the  preface  of  his  De  ulceribtis  (1500),  he 
modestly  tells :  Genitor  mens  medicus  fuit  cujus  memoriam  ob  hujus 
artis  eximiam  peritiam  sempitema  erit ;  insuper  sumus  hac  tempestate 
tres  germani  ab  eodem  patri  nati,  in  eadem  facultate  doctores,  inter 
quos  ipse  minimus  sum.  Caspar,  along  with  his  fellow  countryman 
and  physician,  Pedro  Pintor,  also  of  syphilographic  fame,  was  among 
the  retinue  which  followed  the  Borgias  to  Rome,  where  Rodrigo, 
bom  in  Xativa  near  Valencia,  graced  the  papal  throne  as  Alexander 
VI.  Torrella,  as  bishop  of  St.  Justa,  was  so  bu5y  with  his  ecclesi¬ 
astical  duties,  that  he  had  little  leisure  for  medicine.  In  the  preface 
of  his  syphilis  tract  of  1497,  he  addresses  Caesar  Borgia,  to  whom 
he  dedicates  the  work :  accipe  igitur  reverendissime  domine  has  meas 
lucubrationes  quas  cum  maximo  labore  congregavi  et  ne  mirum  agitur 
enim  annus  decimus  circa  ecclesiastica  occupatur  arti  medicine 
minime  vacare  potui.  But  during  1497  an  emergency  arose  which 
necessitated  the  bishop  to  turn  his  hands  again  to  the  healing  art. 
He  was  busy  treating  syphilitics  among  the  Borgias  and  their  fol¬ 
lowers.  In  a  short  two  months  he  attended  seventeen  infected  with 
the  disease.  Interim  corrigam  consilia  particularia  cum  quibus  a 
mense  septembris  usque  ad  mensem  octobris  inclusive  huius  presentis 
anni  M.cccc.bcxxxvij.  decern  et  septem  ab  hac  crudeli  egritudine  ad 
pristinam  sanitatem  perfectissime  reduxi  iussu  R.  do.  mei  cardinalis 
valentini  (Caesar  Borgia).  In  1500  appeared  a  second  s)rphilis  tract. 
Subsequently,  in  successive  years,  from  1504  to  1507,  Torrella  pub¬ 
lished  four  further  medical  works,  all  printed  in  Rome  by  Joannes 
Besicken  and  all  dealing  with  subjects  other  than  syphilis. 

1504,  Qui  cupit  a  peste  non  solum  preservari  sed  et  curari  hoc  legat  con¬ 
silium;  1505,  Consilium  de  egritudine  pestifera  et  contagiosa  ovina  cogno- 
minata  nuper  cognita  quam  Hispani  modorrillam  vocant;  1506,  Pro  regimine 
seu  preservatione  sanitatis.  De  esculentis  et  poculentis  dialogus;  1507, 
Judicium  universale.  De  portentis:  praesagiis:  &  ostentis:  rerumque  admira- 
bilium:  ac  soils  et  lunae  defectibus  et  cometis. 

There  has  been  much  confusion  in  regard  to  the  bibliography  of  Torrella. 
Morejon  (Historia  Bibliograhca  de  la  Medicina  Espanola,  1842,  vol.  I,  p.  312) 
credits  him  with  a  Consilium  de  aegritudine  pestifera  et  contagiosa  [bound 
with  Consilia  Baverii],  printed  at  Pavia  in  1521  by  Bernardo  de  Geraldis 
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in  folio,  a  work  supposedly  based  upon  Torrella’s  experience  during  the 
plague  epidemic  of  1519-20.  I  have  been  unable  to  identify  such  a  work. 
The  title  smacks  of  the  previously  listed  treatise  of  1505.  Haeser  (Lehrb. 
d.  Med.,  Ill,  p.  240),  under  a  discussion  of  Torrella’s  syphilologic  writings, 
comments:  Ob  eine  dritte  Schrift:  De  aegritudine  pestifera  et  contagiosa 
omnibus  cognominata  nuper  cognita,  quam  Hispani  modo  Villa  nominant. 
Rom.  1505.  1521.  Argent.  1540.  4.  hierher  [under  syphilis]  gehore,  vermogen 
wir  nicht  zu  entscheiden.  Selbst  der  Titel  ist  offenbar  unrichtig.  Vergl. 
Haller,  Bibl.  Med.  pract.  I,  479  seq.  This  is  obviously  the  above  listed 
treatise  of  1505,  its  title  so  garbled  that  Haeser  was  unable  to  recognize  its 
subject  matter.  Haeser  has  the  following  comment  on  the  syphilis  tract  of 
1497:  eine  zweite  Ausgabe  soil  Rom.  s.  a.  4.  erschienen  seyn  (see  below); 
eine  dritte:  Paviae.  1521.  f.  I  have  found  no  positive  proof  of  any  work  by 
Torrella  published  later  than  1507  until  the  reeditions  in  Luisinus  (1566)  of 
his  syphilis  tracts.  Morejon  gives  a  clue  where  this  fictitious  edition  of  the 
1497  s}rphilis  tract  may  have  had  its  origin:  Juan  Jorge  Schenkio  in  su 
biblioteca  medica  dice  que  este  libro  se  reimprimio  en  Pavia  en  1521,  folio. 

Torrella  published  two  works  on  syphilis :  Tractatus  cum  consiliis 
contra  puden/dagram  seu  morbum  gallicum.  Colophon :  Impressum 
Rome  per  magistrum  Petrum  de  laturre/Anno.  M.cccc.lxxxxvij.  Die. 
xxij.  Novembris.  sedente/Alexandro  sexto  Pontifice  maximo. 

This  editio  princeps  is  given  in  facsimile  in  Sudhoff’s  Zehn  Syphilis- 
Drucke  aus  den  Jahren  1495-1498. 

A  second  imprint  appeared  shortly,  probably  as  early  as  1498. 
The  title  page  bears  the  simple  words :  De  morbo  Gallico  cum  aliis. 
The  reverse  side,  blank  in  the  1497  edition,  now  has  a  paragraph 
addressed  to  Reverendo  in  xpo  patri  et  domino  Ludovico  de  Bor- 
bonio  Episcopo  dignissimo  Abrincense,  to  Ludwig  of  Bourbon, 
bishop  of  Avranches.  On  the  opposite  page  is  reprinted  the  dedica¬ 
tion  to  Caesar  Borgia,  differing  only  in  minor  details  from  that  of 
the  first  imprint.  Colophon:  Impressum  Rome.  The  copy  in  the 
Surgeon-fJeneral’s  Library  is  bound  with  Torrella’s  Pro  regimine 
seu  preservatione  sanitatis,  printed  at  Rome  by  Joannes  Besicken. 

The  second  work  by  Torrella  dealing  with  syphilis,  really  consists 
of  two  separate  treatises,  one  on  pain  and  one  on  ulcers.  Dialogus 
de  dolore/cum  tractatu  de/vlceribus  in/pudendagra/evenire/solitis. 
Colophon:  finit  libellus  comprendens  veram  et  completam  curam/ 
pudendagre  editus  a  magistro  Gaspare  torrella  Episcopo/sancte  luste 
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natione  Valentino  qui  fuit  completus  Rome  /  prima  die  Martii. 
M.cccc.  Impressus  Rome  die  vltima/Octobris.  Per  Joannem  Be- 
sicken  et  Martinum  de  Am-/sterdam.  Sedente  Alexandro  sexto 
Pontifice  Maximo. 

The  only  reprints  of  this  work  occur  in  the  two  editions  of  Luisinus 
(1566  and  1728). 

The  treatise  of  1497  divides  itself  into  two  sections,  a  theoretical 
and  a  practical  part,  the  latter  consisting  of  five  consilia.  Each 
consilium  is  intended  to  illustrate  Torrella’s  method  of  treatment, 
according  to  the  type  of  individual  infected,  phlegmatic,  melancholic, 
etc. 

Our  scribe  penned  fragments  of  only  four  of  the  five  consilia. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  he  sees  fit  to  omit  entirely  the  first, 
possibly  the  most  interesting.  It  deals  with  a  youth  of  24  years,  one 
Nicolaus  minor  valentinus,  a  youth  of  Valencia,  to  whom  Torrella 
is  deeply  attached,  mihi  intima  caritate  coniunctus.  Sudhoff  **  sur¬ 
mises  that  this  Valencian  may  have  been  the  21  year  old  stripling 
cardinal,  Caesar  Borgia,  who  is  known  to  have  been  poxed.  The 
bishop  does  indeed  chat  very  intimately  with  the  youth.  He  explains 
at  length  why  this  fellow,  himself  infected  by  a  single  intercourse 
with  a  syphilitic  woman,  should  have  subsequently  failed  to  infect 
healthy  women,  though  exposing  them  to  several  contacts.  The 
clinical  history  is  interesting.  De  mense  augusti  habuit  rem  cum 
muliere  habente  pudendagram  quare  eadem  die  ipse  fuit  eodem 
morbo  infectus  quae  infectio  incepit  apparere  in  virga  vt  solet  vt 
plurimum  euenire  nam  sequenti  die  apparuit  vlcus  in  virga  cum  qua- 
dam  duricie  longa  tendente  versus  inguina  admodum  radii  cum 
sorditie  et  virulentia.  The  first  description  of  lymphangiitis  extend¬ 
ing  “  like  a  spoke  ”  from  the  initial  lesion  to  the  groin.  The  short 
incubation  period  of  a  day  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  practice  (still  too 
common)  of  dating  infection  from  the  last  intercourse.  .  .  .  post  sex 
dies  vlcere  semicurato  areptus  fuit  ab  intensissimis  doloribus  capitis 
colli  spatule  **  brachiorum  tibiarum  et  cossarum  et  praesertim  in 

•*  Zdin  Syphilis-Drucke  aus  den  Jahren  1495-1498  etc.,  Milan,  1924,  Einleitung, 

p.  XXXV. 
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eorum  muscuHs  cum  maxima  insompnietate  a  quibus  non  molestabatur 
nisi  in  nocte  post  primum  somnum.  Elapsis  postea  decern  diebus 
apparuerunt  multe  pustule  in  capite  facie  et  collo  .  .  .  dolores  veto  et 
pustule  vsque  in  presentem  diem.  ij.  octobris,  M.cccc.lxxxxvij.  non 
fuerunt  aucti  neque  diminuti  ,  .  .  and  on  this  day  Torrella  was 
ordered  by  the  cardinal  to  prescribe  treatment.  Sometime  before 
the  22nd  day  of  November  (for  so  Pietro  della  Turre  dates  the 
work),  by  the  usual  purgatives,  by  the  application  to  his  sores  of 
terpentine  ten  times  washed  in  a  decoction  of  scabig  and  celedine 
mixed  with  fresh  butter  and  the  oil  of  egg  yolk,  by  the  help  of  the 
Lord  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  Nicolaus  is  perfectly  restored. 

The  second  consilium  concerns  a  man  of  sanguineous  complexion, 
who,  thirty  days  after  the  appearance  of  his  penile  lesion,  awoke  to 
find  his  body  covered  with  maculis  latis  ruheis  sine  pustulis  (our 
macular  syphilide).  Five  days  later,  osteocopic  pains  set  in.  So 
repulsive  was  his  face  that  every  one  shimned  him.  The  bishop  con¬ 
soles  the  fellow,  assuring  him  that  his  disease  is  not  leprosy  as 
gossip  would  have  it,  but  the  pox.  His  hoarseness  is  not  the  result 
of  the  former  disease,  but  comes  from  his  constant  crying  out  be¬ 
cause  of  his  excruciating  pains.  Supervenerat  enim  ei  hec  raucedo 
vocis  nam  propter  intensos  dolores  vociferabat  et  alte  clamabat. 
Under  the  discussion  of  the  regimen  sex  rerum  non  naturalium  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  patient,  there  is  an  interesting  statement  by  Torrella 
in  regard  to  coitus.  Urging  the  youth  to  shun  sadness  and  worry, 
to  make  merry  with  friends,  he  adds :  et  quia  in  cohitu  est  quaedam 
delectatio  ideo  dixi  dum  de  delectatione  loquebar  vt  eum  euitaret 
quantum  posset  ad  tempus  adminus  et  si  non  posset  abstinere  vteretur 
saltern  cum  muliere  non  infecta  et  hoc  digestione  completa.  If  he 
must  indulge,  let  him  at  least  choose  a  healthy  woman  and  wait  until 
digestion  has  been  completed. 

Next  a  Lombard  youth,  a  pauper  and  mendicant,  with  recurrent 
secondary  syphilis.  Fuit  infectus  pudendagra  flegmatica  agitur 
mensis  decimus  cum  pustulis  grossis  crustosis  ex  quibus  exibat 
sordicies  grossa  alba  ad  fuscidinem  tendens  cum  doloribus  qui  bina 
vice  fuit  alleviatus  et  a  pustulis  atque  doloribus  cum  certis  vnguentis 
itaque  secunda  vice  in  deter iorem  defedationem  et  intensiores  dolores 
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recidivavit.  A  few  days  after  Torrella  has  taken  him  in  hand,  the 
fellow  was  so  restored  that  he  could  “  cast  stonis  and  allso  walkc 
withowte  a  staffe.”  In  a  short  two  months,  he  resumed  his  work  as 
a  builder  of  houses,  in  which  trade  he  was  unexcelled  in  Rome. 

Fourth,  a  syphilitic  of  a  melancholic  complexion,  infected,  so  he 
said,  one  year  ago  by  sleeping  with  his  poxed  brother.  One  night 
two  months  later,  following  a  day  of  strenuous  labor,  he  was 
afflicted  with  pains  from  head  to  foot  and  broke  out  in  pustules  with 
thick  greyish  crusts,  whereupon  his  suffering  abated.  But  in  the 
past  month  and  a  half,  the  pains  had  recurred  and  two  broad  painful 
ulcers  appeared  on  his  left  shin,  aggravated,  perchance,  by  caustics 
rashly  applied  by  some  bold  surgeon. 

Finally,  there  is  one  John  of  Toledo,  not  mitred  as  the  MS.  would 
have  it,  but  merely  a  servant  to  Franciscus  Borgia,  bishop  of  Teano. 
John,  a  choleric  individual,  suffers  from  nocturnal  pains  of  syphilis 
at  their  worst.  Fuit  areptus  pudendagram  cum  pustulis  ac  intensis- 
simis  doloribus  brachiorum  spatule  colli  tibiarum  ac  pedum  ac 
manuum,  et  praecipue  ab  intolerabilibus  doloribus  in  partibus  ante- 
rioribus  tibiarum,  ubi  ossa  quasi  a  came  sunt  denudata,  que  intende- 
bantur  in  nocte,  in  die  vero  mitigebantur.  He  had  consulted  both 
physicians  and  quacks  (consulit  litteratos  ac  impiricos),  and  in  the 
end  found  himself  in  an  even  worse  plight.  Finally,  scarcely  able 
to  drag  his  limbs  along,  the  wretch  came  to  Torrella,  crying  out  in 
his  agony:  affligor,  crucior,  morior,  anima  mea  querit  exitus  omni 
nocte.  Should  he  accept  his  lot  as  a  divine  punishment  not  to  be 
remedied  by  human  hands?  To  him  Torrella  reads  a  lengthy  ser¬ 
mon  (a  digression  well  left  out  by  Luisinus)  and  proceeds  to  “  cure  ” 
him. 

If  Torrella  is  taken  at  his  word,  his  “  cures  ”  are  all  highly  success¬ 
ful.  No  wonder  some  reader  like  our  scribe  waxed  enthusiastic  as 
he  read  the  work  and  copied  off  the  marvelous  remedies.  What  does 
Torrella  actually  offer?  In  his  earlier  treatise,  he  is  noncommital 
as  to  the  use  of  inunctions  of  mercury.  In  his  theoretical  discussion 
he  does  mention  a  mercurial  wash  (containing  argentum  sublimatum) 
and  five  formulas  of  mercurial  inunctions  for  topical  application. 
But  the  ointment,  over  which  he  exclaims  “  habet  mi  ram  proprietatem 
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crede  mihi  mitigandi  omnem  dolorem  ulcerosum  ”  consists  merely  of 
oil  beaten  up  in  a  leaden  mortar  until  it  becomes  greyish  and  thick 
to  which  are  added  litharge  and  ceruse  (both  lead  compounds).  In 
his  consilia,  no  word  as  to  mercury !  Torrella  is  satisfied  to  follow 
faithfully  Galenic  procedures,  evacuating,  digesting,  purging,  as  the 
saying  went,  to  treat  recte  et  canonice.  But  in  the  course  of  three 
years,  he  has  become  a  rabid  antimercurialist.  By  1500,  mercurial 
inunctions  have  become  perniciosa  unguenta,  their  smearers,  ignavi 
deceptores,  vagabundi,  latrones,  sicarii,  poisoners  who  kill  while  mak¬ 
ing  promises  as  if  to  bring  the  dead  back  to  life.  Had  not  two  of 
the  Borgias  succumbed  to  these  inunctions  ?  He  does  give  formulas 
for  compounding  several  varieties  of  the  hateful  ointment,  the 
Saracen  ointment  as  described  by  Guy  de  Chauliac  in  his  chapter  on 
scabies,  another  which  supposedly  cured  the  cardinal  of  Segovia  (but 
Torrella  opines  he  is  dead  by  this  time),  that  which  killed  Alphonsus 
Borgia  and  his  brother.  He  would  have  vengeance  upon  the  rascal 
who  prescribed  it.  Utinam  Alphonsus  Borgia  et  eius  frater  causam 
suam  agere  possent  de  tarn  accelerata  morte,  hie  enim  temarius  poenas 
luerat. 

In  contrast  to  the  treatise  of  1497,  the  work  of  1500  is  tedious 
reading.  There  is  a  heroic  remedy  for  the  penile  lesion  identical  with 
that  still  used  in  our  backwoods  for  snakebite.  Astruc  has  re¬ 
printed  it.  But  let  us  say  with  Proksch,*^  if  history  insists  on  relat¬ 
ing  Torrella’s  faults,  “  so  solle  sie  [die  Geschichte]  es  wenigstens 
ohne  die  iiblichen  hamischen  Bemerkungen  auf  die  Bischofswiirde 
thun.”  He  has  an  excellent  suggestion  as  to  prophylaxis :  ...  pro- 
visio  que  in  veritate  facile  foret  si  in  civitatibus  vt  sepius  eis  dixi 
elegerentur  matrones  inquirentes  publicas  mulieres  et  alias  quas  re- 
pertas  infectas  auctoritatem  haberent  cum  auxiliis  brachii  secularis 
separare  eas  ab  aliis  non  infectas  easque  retinerent  in  domo  aliqua 
seu  hospitali  quousque  a  deputatis  medicis  essent  curate  et  hoc  modo 
posset  hoc  sic  crudelis  morbus  contagiosus  expelli.  Policewomen 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  ferret  out  infected  prostitutes  and  other 

’*  De  morbis  venereis,  1740,  II,  p.  574. 

*’Gesch.  d.  vener.  Krank.,  1895,  II,  p.  19. 
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women  and  have  them  interned  until  cured  by  duly  appointed 
physicians. 

To  return  to  our  manuscript.  In  comparing  it  with  the  Torrella 
of  1497,  I  was  at  the  very  outset  puzzled  at  finding  no  trace  of  the 
syrop  mervelus  &  expert.  But  there  it  was  in  Luisinus  (ed.  1566-7), 
similarly  placed  just  before  the  digestive  prescribed  if  the  mater  be 
malyncoly  &  adust.  Astruc**  has  accused  Luisinus  of  distorting 
Torrella  by  willfully  adding  and  omitting :  Porro  Lectorem  monitum 
velim  me  ad  predicta  excerpenda  antiquis  operum  Gasparis  editioni- 
bus  usum  esse,  quae  Romae  prodiere  apud  Petrum  de  Laturre  (1497) 
&  Johannem  Besicken  &  Martinum  de  Amsterdam  (1500)  :  Multa 
enim  addita,  omissa,  interpolata  sunt  in  Collectione  Veneta  Aloysii 
Luisini.  Was  this  marvelous  syrup  an  invention  of  Luisinus? 

Furthermore,  Sudhoff  ”  makes  Luisinus  responsible  for  having 
the  disease  come  from  Auvergne  in  1493.  Torrella  verlegt  den 
Ursprimg  der  Krankheit  nach  Frankreich  im  Jahre  1493,  von  wo  sie 
sich  zuerst  nach  Spanien,  dann  auf  die  Inseln  des  Mittellandischen 
Meeres  und  von  da  nach  Italien  selbst  verbreitet  habe  ‘  ut  aiunt  ’ ;  so 
hiess  es  also  damals.  Fiir  die  Spezifizierung  auf  die  Gegend  der 
Auvergne,  wie  iiberall  zu  lesen  ist  (‘in  Alvemia’)  tragt  Luvigini 
die  Verantwortung ;  in  unserem  Originaldruck  ist  kein  Wort  davon 
zu  finden.  Fiir  diese  ware  danach  aus  den  Drucken  der  ersten  andert- 
halb  Jahrzehnte,  die  wir  bis  heute  kennen,  Alexander  Seitz  (1509) 
allein  verantwortlich  zu  machen.  Soweit  wir  dessen  Lebensge- 
schichte  kennen,  ist  er  ausserlich  Deutschlands  nur  in  Italien  ge- 
wesen,  nicht  im  siidlichen  Frankreich ;  woher  er  also  sein  Wissen  hat 
dass  die  Krankheit  “  anfienge  in  Aluemia  des  jars  vierzehenhundert 
niintzig  und  ein  jar  ”  (1491)  ist  nicht  zu  sagen. 

Subsequently,  in  comparing  Torrella’s  editio  princeps  of  1497 
with  the  reprint  in  Luisinus  (1566),  I  was  struck  by  the  surprising 
number  of  insertions  in  the  latter.  To  mention  but  a  few.  There 
are  new  references  to  authorities,  to  Nicolaus  Florentinus,  etc.  There 
is  a  remedy  for  nodositates  involving  the  extremities,  one  for  ulcers 
of  the  mouth,  si  vero  patiatur  in  ore  alcola  seu  ulcera.  Then  there 

••  Ibid.,  II,  p.  574. 

**  Zehn  Syphilis-Drucke  etc.,  Einleitung,  p.  xxxvi. 
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is  an  obvious  printer’s  error  in  that  a  line  of  the  text  has  been  omitted 
in  the  de  la  Turre  edition,^®  This  has  been  corrected  in  Luisinus 
as  follows :  et  vocabi  [tur  haec  pudendagra  sanguinea.  Et  aliquando 
sanguis  reci]  pit  etc.  Were  all  these  changes  from  the  pen  of  Lui¬ 
sinus?  I  repeat  a  favorite  Horatian  phrase  of  Astruc:  credat 
Judaeus  Apella. 

Examination  of  the  neglected  second  edition  of  Torrella’s  Trac- 
tatus  (ca.  1498,  Rome,  4to,  without  printer’s  name)  in  the  Surgeon- 
General’s  Library  ironed  out  all  difficulties.  Here  are  the  inter¬ 
polations  charged  to  Luisinus.  The  line  omitted  by  oversight  in  the 
1497  edition  has  been  inserted.  Here  is  the  syrupus  mirabilis  et 
expertus.  Astruc  knew  of  this  second  edition  and  it  was  available 
to  him  for  he  lists  it  in  his  De  morbis  venereis  as  belonging  to  the 
Mazarin.  He  must  have  failed  to  examine  this  text,  at  least  have 
turned  its  pages  most  cursorily.  Otherwise  he  would  have  tempered 
the  above  cited  censure  of  Luisinus. 

Again,  on  referring  in  this  edition  to  the  passage  commenting 
upon  the  geographic  spread  of  the  disease,  we  And:  Incepit  hec 
maligna  egritudo  Anno.  M.cccc.xciij.  in  Aluemia  (tn  francia  in  the 
princeps)  :  et  sic  per  contagi[o]nis  pervenit  in  hispaniam :  ad  insulas : 
in  Italiam :  et  Analiter  sependo  totam  Europam  peragravit ;  et  si  fas 
dicere  est  totum  orbem.  Apparently  one  report  current  in  Italy  as  to 
the  source  of  the  disease  had  it  come  from  Auvergne.  Here  is  where 
Alexander  Seitz  obtained  his  information  that  the  disease  originated 
‘  in  Aluernia.’ 

Torrella  published  the  second  edition  of  the  Tractatus  at  the 
urging  of  Louis  I  of  Bourbon-Vendome,  bishop  of  Avranches  from 
1484  to  1510,  whom  he  addresses  as  follows:  Istis  de  causis  ac 
etiam  propter  preces  tuas  que  mihi  precepte  fuerunt ;  decrevi  iterum 
hunc  paruum  tractatum  impressoribus  tradere :  et  eo  maxime  quum 
uideam  hunc  seuissimum  pestiferum  ac  contagiosum  morbum  vndi- 
que  ab  imperitis  mendosa  cura  et  paliatiua  ac  irregular!  curari.  qui 
in  deteriores  lapsus  infirmos  cadere  faciunt.  Quid  de  pustulis  oris 
et  gutturis  alcola  a  medicis  nominatis.  quid  de  perpetua  artetica  quid 
de  nodositatibus  digitorum  et  aliorum  membrorum  deus  sit  mihi 


***  Between  pp.  193  and  194  of  Sudhoff ’s  facsimile. 
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testis  quanta  incommoda  ac  seua  accidentia  ex  inunctionibus  istorum 
empiricorum  sequi  vidi:  et  quot  dies  suos  clauserunt  pretereo.  So 
within  a  brief  year  following  the  publication  of  the  first  edition, 
Torrella  had  turned  against  the  use  of  mercurial  inunctions.  He  had 
observed  the  foul  stomatitis  following  their  application,  the  painful 
nodes  which  developed  in  spite  of  (to  Torrella’s  way  of  thinking, 
because  of)  such  cruel  treatment.  This  explains  why  the  text  of  the 
second  edition  has  been  enlarged  by  brief  mention  of  remedies  for 
such  lesions. 

As  our  scribe  opened  this  second  imprint  of  Torrella’s  Tractatus, 
he  undoubtedly  anticipated  finding  valuable  remedies  for  the  pokkis. 
He  did  not  fancy  the  drab  title  De  morbo  gallico  cum  cUiis,  which 
he  might  have  rendered  as  On  the  pokkis  and  other  maters.  A  high 
sounding  title  is  a  valuable  asset  to  any  treatise.  Now  this  work  had 
been  reprinted  at  the  urgent  request  of  a  Bourbon.  It  consisted, 
moreover,  in  great  part,  of  consilia.  Why  not  make  it  a  Tretece  of 
the  pokkis  by  the  nobull  counsell  of  parris?  With  such  a  fine  caption, 
the  scribe  bends  over  the  text.  But,  alas,  he  finds  nothing  but  a  mass 
of  theoretical  speculation  until  his  eye  lights  upon  the  sirupus  miror 
bills  et  expertus.  Here  is  something  worth  copying.  But  after  a 
short  passage,  he  again  becomes  discouraged  and  skips  over  to  the 
consilia.  Why  he  omitted  the  first  completely,  defies  explanation. 
From  the  last  four,  he  has  scribbled  off  a  passage  here  and  there. 
When,  as  a  final  flourish,  he  copies  the  orison  to  St.  Damien,  one 
wonders  whether  he  is  not  disappointed. 

As  to  the  dating  of  the  manuscript,  it  must  have  been  written  early, 
probably  not  much  later  than  1 500.  Mentions  of  syphilis  in  England 
at  this  early  period  are  few.  According  to  Sir.  James  Simpson,”‘ 
the  earliest  notice  of  the  disease  occurs  in  the  Privy  Purse  Book  of 
Elizabeth  of  York,  queen  of  Henry  VII.  Among  the  expenditures 
listed  for  1502  are  items  for  one  John  Petriche,  ‘  one  of  the  sonnes 
of  mad  Beale,’  20  pence  for  a  prymer  and  saulter  and  20  shillings  to 
a  ‘surgeon  which  heled  him  of  the  Frenche  pox.’  In  Scotland,  earlier 
records  are  extant.  On  April  21,  1497,  the  aldermen  and  council  of 

Lond.  and  Edinb.  Monthly  J,  of  Med.,  Feb.,  1842;  Trans.  Epidem.  Soc.,  1863, 
I,  144-169. 
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Aberdeen  passed  an  order  “  for  the  aschevin  (prevention)  of  the 
infimiitey  cumm  out  of  Franche  and  strang  partis,  that  all  licht 
weman  be  chargit  and  ordanit  to  flecist  from  that  vices  and  syne  of 
venerie,  and  all  thair  buthis  and  houssis  skalit  (closed),  and  thai  to 
pas  and  wirk  for  thar  sustentacioum  undir  the  payne  of  ane  key  of 
bet  Yme  one  thair  chekis,  and  banysene  (banishment)  of  the  toune.” 
And  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  22nd  of  September  the  same  year,  the 
Privy  Council  issued  a  Grangore  Act  to  combat  the  “  contagius 
sekness  callit  the  Grandgor.”  Infected,  along  with  pox  doctors,  were 
to  assemble  at  two  in  the  morning  on  the  sands  of  the  Leith,  where 
they  would  find  boats  with  provisions  to  transport  them  to  the  barren 
little  isle  of  Inchkeith.  After  a  specified  hour,  such  individuals 
apprehended  within  the  city  were  to  be  branded  on  the  cheek  with  a 
hot  key  and  banished  forever  from  the  city.  As  to  treatment  in 
Britain  at  this  early  period?  It  was  undoubtedly  left  to  surgeons 
and  quacksalbers.  Syphilis,  with  its  severe  cutaneous  and  osseous 
lesions,  required  topical  remedies.  The  schooled  physician  frowned 
upon  the  performance  of  any  manual  procedure.  His  task  was  to 
cure  by  inward  remedies,  to  treat  recte  et  canonice.  Linnacre,  like 
his  fellow  htunanist  Leonicenus,  would  have  found  entirely  adequate 
remedies  in  his  Galen.  Why  resort  to  a  remedy  which  the  princeps 
tnedicorum  had  dubbed  a  poison?  But  the  surgeons  and  quacks, 
caring  not  a  whit  for  old  authorities,  smeared  mercury  with  a  gen¬ 
erous  hand.  Mercurial  salves  had  long  been  known  in  England. 
Thus  John  Ardeme,  surgeon,  who  practiced  at  Newark  between  1349 
and  1370,  prescribes  such  an  ointment  to  be  applied  locally  in  salt 
phlegm  (an  eruption  involving  the  face)  and  in  malum  mortuum 
(nodes  and  ulcers  of  the  shin).^®* 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  first  book,  devoted  to  syphilis,  to  be 

***Gorre,  grantgorre,  commonly  used  in  France,  so  gorre  de  Rouen,  gorre  de 
Besan^on.  The  first  document  known  to  mention  syphilis  is  an  order  issued  in 
Geneva  on  January  26,  1496:  Fiant  cride  ne  infecti  forenses  a  gorra  veniant  ad 
civitates  etc. 

'**  Leonicenus  warns  against  inunctions.  He  need  not  discuss  treatment.  Plena 
sunt  omnium  fere  volumina  medicorum. 

'**  De  Arte  Phisicali  et  de  Cirurgia  of  Master  John  Arderne  etc.,  London,  1922. 
DArcy  Power  in:  Research  Studies  of  Welcome  Museum,  No.  1. 
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printed  in  English  was  a  translation  of  Hutten’s  gtiaiac  tract:  De 
Morbo  Gallico.  Londini,  inAedibus  Thomae  Bertheleti.M.D. XXXIII. 
Its  immediate  popularity  is  evidenced  by  two  reprints  in  1536,  three 
in  1539,  a  final  one  in  1540.  Shortly  after,  E.  Whytchurch  printed 
Bartholomew  Traheron’s  translation  of  Jean  de  Vigo’s  Practica 
copiosa  with  its  two  chapters  on  syphilis  (London,  1543).^®*  Not 
until  1575  did  a  work  on  syphilis  appear  from  the  pen  of  an  English¬ 
man  :  A  new  and  approved  Treatise  concerning  the  cure  of  the  French 
Pockes  by  the  Unctions  ...  by  William  Clowes,  Chirurgion  of 
London. 

The  above  presented  manuscript  has  no  practical  importance.  It 
is  of  interest  in  that  it  is  the  first  attempt  to  present  in  English  a 
treatise  on  syphilis.  It  was  copied  from  the  second  edition  of  Caspar 
Torrella’s  Tractatus  cum  consiliis  contra  pudendagram  seu  morbum 
gallicum,  the  same  text  which  was  used  by  Luisinus  in  his  syphilologic 
collection  of  1566.^** 


Robert  Wyer  a  few  years  earlier  (ca.  1540)  had  published  the  Com- 
pendiosa  as  the  “  lytell  Practyce.”  But  except  for  two  interesting  comments  on 
the  relative  infectiousness  of  early  syphilis  and  the  non-infectiousness  of  late 
syphilis,  and  on  nasal  deformities,  it  contains  little  on  syphilis. 

^®*The  Editor  wishes  to  thank  Professor  Hazelton  Spencer  who  very  kindly 
helped  to  clarify  several  paleographical  difficulties. 


GARgiA  DORTA  AND  THE  INQUISITION 

AUGUST©  D’ESAGUY 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1534,  Garcia  da  Orta,  author  of  the 
“Coloquios,”  the  first  medical  work  printed  in  Portuguese,  and 
physician  of  the  Portuguese  Royal  Navy,  sailed  for  India. 

This  famous  doctor,  whose  staunch  nationalism  is  clearly  evinced 
in  his  “  Coloquios,”  ^  was  the  son  of  Castilian  Jews,  both  parents 
however  hailing  from  frontier  towns :  the  father,  Fernando  or  Isaac 
da  Orta,  from  Valencia  de  Alcantara,  the  mother,  Leonor  Gomes, 
from  Albuquerque.  On  the  advent  of  the  Inquisition  in  Castile  both 
fled  to  Portugal. 

Thus  Garcia  da  Orta  was  bom  at  Castelo  de  Vide.  He  studied 
at  Salamanca  and  Alcala,  graduating  in  medicine  at  either  of  these 
schools.  Returning  to  Portugal,  the  land  of  his  birth,  he  there  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  heal,  “  an  art  in  which  he  was  proficient  both 
in  theory  and  practice,”  and  to  ride  his  mule,  the  usual  means  of 
transport  for  members  of  his  profession  in  those  days. 

Historians  of  medicine,  among  them  Professor  Silva  Carvalho, 
who  very  conscientiously  reviews  the  life  of  Garcia  da  Orta,  do 
not  agree  as  to  the  exact  birth  date  of  the  well-known  author  of  the 
“Coloquios.”  Ficalho  and  others  give  us  the  year  1490;  Professor 
Silva  Carvalho,  after  going  through  curious  data,  collected  during 
a  careful  perusal  of  the  “  Coloquios,”  very  logically  suggests  1499 
or  1500. 

Garcia  da  Orta  practiced  for  several  years  at  Castelo  de  Vide 
and  Lisbon.  He  was  twice  a  candidate  for  a  professorship  at  the 
University  and  was  defeated  on  both  occasions!  Later,  however, 
through  the  influence  of  an  uncle,  Francisco  da  Orta,  physician  to 
Cardinal  D.  Henrique,  chief  Inquisitor,  he  was  engaged  to  teach 
Philosophy. 

Not  feeling  secure  in  Lisbon  where  Jews  were  already  being 
persecuted,  and  having  perhaps  a  presentiment  of  his  ultimate  fate, 
he  sailed  for  India  with  Captain  Martin  Afonso  de  Sousa.  Several 

*  “  Now  we  know  more  in  one  day  from  the  Portuguese  than  we  did  in  a  hundred 
years  from  the  Romans.” 
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members  of  his  family  had  previously  settled  there,  among  them 
a  cousin  whose  standing  and  prestige  would  protect  him  from 
further  attacks. 

Once  in  India,  Garcia  da  Orta  practiced  very  brilliantly  at  Goa; 
he  was  Lord  of  Bombay,  where  he  settled  and  reared  his  family, 
and  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  energy  to  agriculture. 

In  1563  he  wrote  and  published  his  “  Coloquios,”  a  most  remark¬ 
able  work,  cited  by  all  medical  historians,  among  them  the  Japanese, 
who  show  the  greatest  admiration  for  Orta. 

Of  the  various  editions  of  the  “  Coloquios  ” : — French,  English, 
Spanish,  and  Japanese — the  most  remarkable  yet  is  the  last  Portu¬ 
guese  edition  with  its  copious  notes  by  Count  Ficalho,  which  are  a 
fitting  example  of  XIXth  century  learning. 

Garcia  da  Orta  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  greatest  poverty, 
in  spite  of  his  former  opulence. 

The  shadow  of  the  Inquisition,  which  had  obliged  him  to  leave 
Lisbon,  did  not  spare  him  even  after  death.  We  find  at  the  Torre 
do  Tombo  Library  a  most  complete  record  of  his  posthumous  trial 
and  condemnation,  which  clearly  reveals  Orta’s  devotion  to  Judaism. 

The  Inquisition  did  not  respect  his  bones.  One  morning  his  tomb 
was  broken  into,  all  the  parts  of  his  skeleton  were  carefully  checked, 
every  little  bone  was  counted  and,  after  this  ghastly  inventory,  the 
whole  was  given  up  to  the  greedy  flames. 

Garcia  da  Orta  or  Abraham  da  Orta,  the  Hebrew  equivalent  to 
his  name  which  is  revealed  after  a  careful  examination  of  his  com¬ 
plicated  signature,  was,  with  Pedro  Nunes  and  others,  a  prominent 
reformer. 

The  lean  defenders  of  the  Holy  Office,  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits, 
may  attack  the  very  foundations  of  the  Portuguese  Renaissance  in 
the  XVIth  century,  yet  they  will  never  succeed  in  diminishing  the 
brilliancy  of  that  wondrous  generation  of  scholars  and  expounders 
who  honoured  their  native  country  by  teaching  at  the  principal 
universities  of  Europe. 

Two  pages  stand  face  to  face  in  this  much-debated  chapter  of 
Portuguese  history:  the  Inquisition  and  expulsion  of  the  Jews  on 
one  side,  the  Renaissance  on  the  other.  The  effects  of  the  latter 
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would  have  been  much  more  far-reaching  and  the  Portuguese  mind 
would  have  risen  to  a  higher  level,*  had  not  the  ever-present  dread 
of  the  Inquisition  scattered  far  and  wide  the  principal  figures  of  this 
scientific  revival :  doctors,  philosophers,  naturalists ;  men  like  Amato, 
Montalto,  and  Orta.  Orta,  the  greatest  naturalist  and  botanist  of 
his  time,  stuck  to  Portuguese  soil  like  a  stubborn  oyster,  while  getting 
repeated  calls  to  teach  or  practise  in  the  states  bordering  on  Portu¬ 
guese  India  or  in  the  principal  schools  of  the  time. 

In  his  “  Coloquios  ”  or  “  Tratado  dos  Simples  e  Drogas  e  Cousas 
medicinais  da  India  ”  this  remarkable  doctor,  a  victim  of  the  Holy 
Office  and  intimate  friend  of  the  Jesuits,  introduced  the  system  of 
direct  investigation,  laying  down  the  foundations  of  the  propaedeutic 
of  scientific  investigation,  unknown  before  then  both  to  Portuguese 
and  Castilians.* 

The  doctor  and  naturalist  complete  each  other  in  the  “  Coloquios  ” : 
the  naturalist  *  studies  the  “  simples  ”  yielded  by  India,  and  “  other 
good  things  ”  or  plants ;  he  describes  them,  cultivates  them,  notes 
their  varieties,  points  out  their  species ;  while  the  doctor  and  pharma¬ 
cologist,®  the  latter  the  most  remarkable  the  XVIth  century  has 
given  us,  test  the  drugs,  describe  venereal  disease,  report  on  an 
outbreak  of  cholera  which  mows  down  lives  by  the  hundreds,  and 
finally  holds  the  first  post-mortem  on  an  Indian  victim  of  the 
epidemic. 

*Vid.  Antdnio  Sergio.  Bosquejo  da  Histdria  de  Portugal,  Lisbon,  1924,  p.  35. 
“  The  Inquisition,  in  its  eagerness  to  suppress  heresy,  strangled  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  country,  its  after-effects  being  felt  to  the  present  day.” 

*Vid.  Livros  antigos  portugueses.  1489-1600.  Da  Biblioteca  de  Sua  Magestade 
Fidelissima.  Descriptos  por  S.  M.  El-Rei  D.  Manuel,  London,  1932,  Bk.  II,  p.  559. 
“  The  Goa  doctor,  by  his  learning  and  achievements  belongs  to  the  group  of  great 
men  who  in  that  wonderful  period  raised  the  name  of  Portugal  so  high.  And  Garcia 
da  Orta,  writing  his  famous  book  in  India,  served  most  honourably  the  country  to 
which  he  was  so  proud  to  belong,  and  added  to  the  fame  of  Portugal  in  the  XVIth 
century.  For  many  reasons,  the  ‘  Coldquios  dos  Simples,’  printed  in  Goa  in  1563, 
are  not  only  a  bibliographical  gem,  as  also  a  living  relic  of  the  times  when  our 
science  had  a  share  in  that  history,  which,  in  the  admirable  words  of  Padre  Antonio 
Vieira,  ‘  silenced  all  other  histories.’  ” 

*Vid.  Joaquim  Augusto  Simoes  de  Carvalho.  Memoria  Historica  da  Faculdade 
de  PhUosophia,  Coimbra,  1872,  p.  14. 

*  Vid.  Louis  H.  Roddis.  Garcia  da  Orta — The  first  European  writer  on  tropical 
medicine  and  a  pioneer  in  pharmacognosy. 
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Orta’s  work  is  so  vast  and  overflowing  with  knowledge,  that  the 
enemies  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  defenders  of  the  Holy  Ofl&ce 
which  burned  him  after  death  are,  nevertheless,  obliged  to  dte  him 
and  place  him  on  a  very  different  plane  from  the  one  they  assign  to 
the  grammarian  friars  of  the  XVIth  century,  the  last  supporters  of 
the  scholastic  system. 

The  work  of  Amato,  another  striking  figure  of  the  revival,  almost 
invariably  forgotten  by  the  essayists  of  the  Holy  Office,  needs  no 
more  praise  than  that  sung  by  Ricardo  Jorge  and  Maximiano  Lemos. 
Professor  Ricardo  Jorge  emits  the  following  very  frank  opinion: 

“  Mettemich  says  each  country  has  the  Jews  it  deserves.  Portugal 
is  the  obvious  exception  to  that  able  diplomat’s  rule.  We  are  bound 
to  confess  she  has  proved  utterly  unworthy  of  the  Jews  allotted  her; 
this  is  specially  true  in  the  case  of  Amato.”  * 

The  work  of  the  doctor  and  anatomist  Elias  Montalto,^  the  famous 
physician  of  Mary  of  Medici,  while  not  so  vast  as  Amato’s  (his 
supposed  brother  in  the  doubtful  opinion  of  Barbosa  and  of  Ribeiro 
dos  Santos,  who  provided  him  with  still  another,  Saul  Levi  Morteira, 
Spinoza’s  master)  is  nevertheless  another  landmark  of  Portuguese 
endeavour  in  the  medical  field  in  the  XVIth  century. 

Returning  to  Garcia  da  Orta,  the  naturalist  whom  the  worthy 
and  learned  ( !)  Inquisition  of  Goa,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pro¬ 
tests  of  the  Jesuits,  honoured  with  a  posthumous  burning,  let  us 
hear  one  more  opinion.  Dr.  Luis  d’ Almeida  Braga,  a  lusty  champion 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  shouts  from  the  hill-tops  of  Braga: 

“If  several  distinguished  men  were  the  victims  of  the  Inquisition, 
this  persecution  was  never  the  outcome  of  calculated  intolerance, 

*  Vid.  Ricardo  Jorge.  Comentos  d  vida,  obra  e  ipoca  de  Amato  Lusitano,  Oporto, 
1916,  p.  20. 

’  Vid.  Professor  H.  Graetz.  History  of  the  Jews,  Philadelphia,  2nd.  edition,  voL 
IV,  pp.  653,  670,  672-3;  Espercmfa  de  Israel,  Amsterdam,  1650,  p.  106;  Joseph 
Rodriguez  de  Castro.  Biblioteca  Espahola,  Madrid,  1781,  bk.  I,  p.  572;  Ribeiro  dos 
Santos.  Memdrias  da  literatura  sagrada  dos  judeus  portugueses  mo  seculo  XVI, 
Lisbon,  1792,  vol.  II,  pp.  388-9;  F.  Freire  de  Carvalho.  Primeiro  Ensoio  sobre 
Hist&ria  Literdria  de  Portugal,  Lisbon,  1845,  p.  148;  Francisque  Michel.  Les 
Portugais  en  France,  Paris,  1882 ;  A.  Neubauer.  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  1886,  pp.  879-80,  2479-81 ;  Joaquim  de 
Araujo.  Judeus  Portugueses,  Famalicao,  1901,  p.  12;  Dr.  A.  Munoz.  Medicos 
Eminentes  de  Portugal,  Madrid,  1911,  p.  8. 
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rather  was  it  dictated  by  the  highest  religious  and  social  motives. 
Furthermore,  no  name  famous  in  the  arts  and  sciences  has  ever 
been  sacrificed  in  Portugal  ”  ! ! 

In  the  case  of  Garcia  da  Orta,  the  “  highest  religious  and  social  ” 
reasons  are  easy  to  guess;  they  were  doubtless  the  first  edition 
of  his  “  Coloquios,”  the  loftiest  momunent  of  the  Portuguese 
Renaissance ! 

Four  himdred  years  later  we  witness  this  second  burning  on  the 
hill-tops  of  Braga  ...  As  Antonio  Sergio  fitfully  remarks,  alluding 
to  the  peculiar  culture  and  isolation  of  peninsular  peoples :  **  Let 
us  drop  the  curtain  on  this  tragical  scene.  .  . 


